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$60,000,000, 000 
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Ane of Alexander Graham 
1875 Bell’s first telephone. 


. 1898 This year marked an 
important change in 
~, . telephone design. 
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Bell's BoxTelephone, 
1877 used both as trans- 
mitter and receiver. 
This instrument, 
demonstrated by the 


inventor in his early 
lectures, became the 
first commercial type 
of telephone. 


1900 The type of tele- 
phone used during 
Roosevelt’s tirst 
term, 





From Bell’s first model to the telephone now in use 


One of the instru- 
ments through which 
our fathers talked. 


Your telephone, then and now 


forty-odd 
years ago, when the telephone 
was recognized as a commer- 
cial possibility, the Western 
Electric Company has been a 
maker of telephones. 


Since the time, 


This long experience has en- 
abled us constantly to improve 
your telephone and to make it 
a marvel of mechanical and 
electrica] precision, sensitive to 


ST 





HUTT 


the subtle differences in inflec- 
tion of your voice. Yet with 
all its accuracy, the telephone 
must be manufactured econom- 
ically and in great quantities 
to meet the demands of a 
growing telephone system. 


In finding the solution to this 
problem, Western Electric has 
helped make possible the quick- 
er, more efficient, more intim- 
ate life of the nation today. 


Western tlec 


Since 1869 Makers of 


Electrical fesipment 
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This merchant knows how and where 
to reduce expenses. 


He has an up-to-date business system. He gets the facts about his business. 
He gets these facts quickly every day from his up-to-date National Cash 


Register system— 


@ The sales record of each clerk. 
@ The number of customers served. 
@ Total sales in each department. 
@ Record of all money paid out. 
©) Amount of credit business, 


© Total of day’s sales. 


With these facts at hand, thousands of merchants are cutting their selling, 
delivery, and bookkeeping costs without injury to their customers, their 
clerks, or themselves. 


The National Cash Register Company. 


Dayton, Ohio. 
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HE Waldorf-Astoria was 
destined, from the time its 
cornerstone was laid, to be 
a hotel which offers all that is 








superior in the reception, ac- 
commodation and _ entertain- 
ment of discriminating people. 
It has lived up to its original 
purpose so successfully that, 
today, the Waldorf-Astoria is 
the high standard by which 
other great hotels are judged. 


A stay of any duration at the 
Waldorf-Astoria will convince 
even the most skeptical that it 
merits its title—the aristocrat 
of hotels. 


Che Waldorf- Astoria. 
Fifth Avenue 99? anv 34° Streets. New York 


L.M Boomer, President -Roy Carruthers, Managing Director 
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One Hundred Years of Commercial Banking 








Announcement 


To Our Customers and the Public: 


THE CHATHAM AND PHENIX NATIONAL BANK of the City of New 
York announces that at the close of business July 3rd, 1922, the loca- 
tion of its branch heretofore at 33rd Street and Fifth Avenue was 
changed to 


30th Street and Fifth Avenue 


in the City of New York 


The business of the UNION EX-_ be continued at said address. 
CHANGE NATIONAL BANK of New 
York, located at the last-mentioned ad- 
dress, has been combined with that of 
The Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank of the City of New York and will 








—_ 





OR more than one hundred years this Bank © HE CHATHAM AND PHENIX Trust 
has been identified with the commercial ‘ ; 
activities and industrial progress of the Department, located at the Main Office, 
City of New York. with services available at each of our 
As the pioneer in establishing National Bank twelve banks, located from the Battery to 
branches in the City, the Chatham and Phenix - e 
National Bank of the City of New York now Bronx, is prepared and qualified to act as: 
renders Manhattan from Battery to Bronx a Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian or 


community service comprehensive in detail 


and complete in efficiency. Committee of Estates; Trustee of Voluntary 


Trusts; A f - 
Neighborhood thrift is encouraged ne payment nena) Agus er Ge case of Rest ond Pye 


of interest in our SPECIAL DEPOSIT DE- sonal Property; Registrar or Transfer Agent 
PARTMENT, at the Main Office and at each of Issues of Stocks or Bonds; Trustee of Issues 
of our branches. of Corporate Bonds; Custodian of Securities. 





We Cordially Invite Your Account 





Charter Member of Designated D i 
NEW YORK. CLEARING HOUSE MAIN OFFICE THE "UNITED STATES 
“it 149 BROADWAY THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANK COR. LIBERTY STREET ‘THE CITY OF NEW YORK 





















Resources Two Hundred Million Dollars 
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WALL AND BROAD 
STREETS IN 1812 





A Financial Background » 
—of 110 Years 


ti the early summer of 1812 
— IIo years ago—the City 
Bank was granted its charter by 
the State of New York and began 
its business career at 52 Wall 
Street, across the street from its 
present head office. 


It was with this background of 
more than a century of financial 
experience, and backed -by the 
resources of what had developed 
into the largest financial institu- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere, 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 


that The National City Company 


was established. 


Today, the Company, with its 
chain of American and Canadian 
offices and its staff of field represen- 
tatives in daily touch with Wall 
Street through 10,000 miles of pri- 
vate wires, brings to the bankers, 
institutions and individual in- 
vestors throughout the continent 
a quality of investment service 
that carries with it many definite 
advantages. 


ACCEPTANCES 





Sy 
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Labor Disturbances Temporary 


Upward Trend of Business Reveals Ineffectiveness of Strikes in 
Staying Onward March of Prosperity 


long recognized as the inev 

itable and unpreventable climax 
of Germany’s riot of paper money, 
finds the financial markets of the 
world forearmed, and the emergency 
—outside of Germany—minimized. 
For months the mark has been selling 
for less than half-a-cent, as com- 
pared with the pre-war parity of 
about four marks for a dollar ; so that 
its recent decline has simply accentu- 
ated its approach to almost nil as a 
medium of exchange. 

At the current rate approximately 
six marks may be purchased for one 
cent. In other words, it would take 
six marks to buy a stick of chewing 
gum in America. Of course, the pur- 
chasing power of the mark is much 
larger in Germany where the average 
workingman’s weekly wage has re- 
cently been about 1,000 marks. But it 
is the German workingman and his 
family who will feel most seriousiy 
any further loss in value, and it ‘s to 
be feared that his resentment over the 
diminished purchasing power of his 
wages will cause a grave political up- 
heaval. 

Those who own real property in 
Germany or who have their wealth in 
the form of foreign investments are 
less concerned; real estate, manufac- 
turing plants and equipment, raw ma- 
terials, finished goods, etc., will retain 
their intrinsic value should the mark 
sell at one thousand or five thousand 
for the dollar. 

At home, the principal cloud in 
the sky is the threatening ‘strike sit- 
uation. Approximately 1,300,000 
workers are stubbornly refusing to 
accept smaller pay envelopes in the 
coal mines, in the railroad shops, and 
in the textile mills. Hope of an 
early settlement of the railroad 
strike is not strengthened by the 
knowledge that the textile strike has 
dragged on for nearly six months 


| HE COLLAPSE of the mark, 





By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


while the coal shut down has lasted 
for three months. 

The most hopeful thing is the cer- 
tain knowledge that every day brings 
the time of settlement nearer; and 
to this may be added the conviction 
that once these major troubles are 
out of the way the wage readjust- 
ment will have been practically com- 
pleted. Already there are reports of 
a shortage of labor in some sections 
of the country, such as the automo- 
bile manufacturing centers and some 
of the steel mill districts, and in some 
instances wages have been revised up- 
ward. An encouraging factor in re- 
lation to the wage readjustment is the 
news that rents, long a troublesome 
item in living costs, have begun to re- 
cede, particularly in such congested 
cities as New York. 

On the favorable side of the ledger 
may be set a number of things which 
confirm earlier predictions that gen- 
eral business is definitely on the 
mend. 


The average price of fifty indus- 
trial and railroad stocks on the New 
York Stock Exchange has reached 
a new high for the year. 

Railroad freight car loadings, an 
excellent barometer of general activ- 
ity throughout the country, have in- 
creased sharply, maintaining a level 
about 100,000 cars above the weekly 
totals of a year ago. Railroad earn- 
ings have increased commensurately. 

Dun’s index number of average 
commodity prices on July 1 showed 
the largest monthly gain reported 
for any month since last February. 
While rising prices are usually a 
stimulus to business in that they im- 
prove sentiment and dissolve hesi- 
tancy on the part of the buyer, it is 
to be feared that, with dealers gen- 
erally under- rather than  over- 
stocked, a headlong price rise might 
develop which would ultimately do 
more harm than good. 

“Forbes” has already sounded a 

(Continued on page 396) 
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Three-Year Comparison of Car Loadings 
Weekly car loadings for 1920, 1921 and 1922, to date, are shown by the three 


lines on the above chart, especially prepared for “Forbes.” 


In order to show 


the interesting conformity in ups and downs, the lines are superimposed, 

calendar-like on one chart. The 1922 record is shown by the heavy line 

which starts far down at the left, rapidly crosses 1921 line, and is now close 
to the 1920 level. 


“With all thy getting get Understanding”’ 


Fact and Comment 


By the Editor 


(I am supposed to be on a vacation, and as I have been 
more or less out of touch with events, these editorials 
may contain even more shortcomings than usual.—B. 
C. Forbes.) 

* * * 

One of America’s foremost business men said to me the 
other day: “D’ye know, I often ask myself these days 
whether it is worth it all. I mean whether it has been 
worth my while slaving the way I have slaved for the last 
forty years, working often day and 
night, worrying over big problems, 
shouldering tremendous responsibil- 
ities, striving and sweating and 
fretting to expand my business op- 
erations. I find myself asking what I have got out of it. 
Money, yes. But I could have earned what money I could 
need without having undertaken one one hundredth as 
' many responsibilities and carrying such tremendous bur- 
dens. 

“One thing I have definitely decided: I am not going 
to go on being a slave to my business. I mean to take 
more time to live rationally. I am going to take more time 
for quiet, domestic life. I am going to take more recrea- 
tion so as to preserve my health. At the same time I 
don’t feel that it would be fair to the many thousands and 
thousands of security holders in the properties I am iden- 
tified with to quit altogether. I feel that I have certain 
obligations—real, serious obligations—to those who have 
invested their money in enterprises I’m connected with. 
If it weren’t for this consideration, I would gladly cry 
quits this moment, and let other shoulders carry all my 
responsibilities.” 

Well, what do you think? Is it worth it all? 

My answer, briefly, is this: It all depends on what a 
man’s underlying motive has been in building up vast 
enterprises. If his motive has been a narrow, personal, 
selfish one, then it isn’t worth it; it doesn’t yield final, 
satisfying satisfaction. But if his motive has been worthy, 
if his motive has been broad and unselfish, if he has been 
actuated by a consuming desire to do something worth 
while in the world and for the world, then it is worth it, 
very much worth it. 

I hope some of the younger men who read this will 
do some serious thinking on the subject, for, after all, 
doesn’t it get right down to the roots of life and struggle? 

* * * 


If you have lost fatth in others it’s because you have 
ceased to deserve the faith of others. 
* * * 
No job should be easy. No job és easy if you put into 
#t all your mind and might. 


* * * 


Loafing és stealing, let every employee remember. 
* * * 


To earn more pay, choose the right kind of play—and 
the right amount. 


A BIG MAN 
ASKS: “IS 
IT WORTH 
IT ALL?” 


In going round the country and talking with bankers and 
business men, I find that the spirit of enterprise is distinctly 
reviving. Forceful entrepreneurs have regained conf.- 
dence in the outlook. What is equally important, they can 
also obtain very readily and on rea- 
sonable terms all the capital neces- 
sary for whatever plans and projects 
they have in mind. Bankers every- 
where are seeking out safe borrow- 
ers and trying to induce them to borrow substantial 
amounts. Moreover, giants whose names are synonymous 
with business success are welcomed with open arms by 
banking and investment underwriters. In other words, 
new securities bearing the right stamp can be readily 
sold. And as the general opinion is that we have now 
reached a reasonable price level as well as a reasonable 
wage level, it is coming to be felt that the time is about 
ripe for branching out, at least in the home market. 

The international outlook, particularly the European 
outlook, is still viewed with more or less distrust. Yet 
there seems to be a widespread feeling that in some way 
the German tangle, the most serious of all, will be straight- 
ened out within the next few months. 

Fall and Winter should bring convincing practical proof 


that the sprit of enterprise is again coming to the fore. 
* * * 


LEADERS 
AGAIN 
BECOMING 
ENTERPRISING 


This experience has made me think. Normally, it takes 
me almost 100 strokes to play 18 holes of golf. One day, 
for some inexplicable reason, I did the round in 85. I'l 
confess that I was quite puffed up over it. I felt that I had 
suddenly blossomed into quite an 
expert player. But, alas, what have 
been the results? Since then I have 
been classified, not as a 100-stroke 
man, but as an 85 man, and | 
haven’t won a single competition since. I have been 
hoisted into a class where I don’t belong. But every time 
the subject of handicaps is mentioned, I am reminded that 
I did 18 holes in 85. 

I have known, and am sure you have known, fellows 
who contrived to get into a position where they didn’t be- 
long. Some men pull wires to have themselves pitch- 
forked into jobs far too big for them. They exult over 
their dazzling promotion—for a time. But by and by the 
truth dawns upon others, if not upon themselves, that they 
are trying to fill shoes many sizes too large. The time 
comes when the boss has to take notice of the situation. 
and then the axe falls. 

After all, isn’t it safer to climb the ladder one step at 
atime? Isn’t it better to earn more than you get than to 
maneuver to get more than what you earn. Isn’t it prefer- 
able to exercise patience over the tardiness of one’s rise 
than to be plunged into regret over having fallen down 
from too high a height? The hardest problem is not to get 
there, but to stay there. If you arrive before you are due. 
you are liable to be compelled to take a return journey. 


I MADE 
TOO GOOD 


A 
SCORE 
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The view has been expressed repeatedly in these eclito- 
rials that Germany would experience another upheaval 
before establishing a foundation on which prosperity could 
he built. It has always seemed to me certain that Ger- 

many’s financial and taxation poli- 


ANOTHER cies were making for disaster. Any 
~ pat country that pours out paper cur- 
IS LIKELY rency by the billion week after week 


must expect a day of reckoning. 
Oftener than once Germany has issued upwards of ten 
billion paper marks in one week. That the value of the 
mark would go down and down ought to have been evident 
to all. Of course, it is very much easier to criticize Ger- 
many for creating new currency than to evolve a work- 
able plan for overcoming the necessity for creating addi- 
tional currency. The German Government has been con- 
fronted with stupendous difficulties. Even so, however, 
there has seemed to be a laxity in imposing adequate 
taxation upon the wealthy classes, and laxity, also, in 
going after those who maneuvered to place their funds 
outside Germany’s borders. 

When the day comes, as come it must, when the mark 
is revalued, it is almost certain to precipitate great 
economic disturbances. This day cannot be very much 
longer postponed. The working classes are being cheated 
through receiving marks which have so little purchasing 
power. When so much was being said and written in 
this country and elsewhere about the wonderful advantages 
her depreciated currency was giving Germany in the way 
of enabling her to outdistance all competitors for interna- 
tional markets, the view was expressed in this publica- 
tion that this advantage was purely temporary and loaded 
with danger. The basic truth is that in every country 
the workers must receive enough remuneration to enable 
them to live, and in Germany the standard of living 
normally, is not so very different from the standard of 
living in Britain or France or other important European 
countries. 


Whether a cataclysmic political upheaval is coming in 
Germany is another question. The necessity for it isn’t 
quite clear. It may or may not occur. But that there will 
be industrial and economic and financial disturbances of 


momentous magnitude would appear to be beyond ques- 
tion. 








Ye 
© International. 
Representatives of the Railway Labor Board and the Maintenance of Way Men’s Association photographed in Chicago, 
where the latter agreed not to strike. In the group are W. L. McMenimen and Ben W. Hooper, members of the Railway 
Labor Board, and E. L. Enke, G. H. Planter, J. C. Smock, Patrick Woods, W. D. Roberts and J. J. O’Grady, members of the 

Maintenance of Way Men’s Association. 





Frankly, America not so very long ago was ruled by 
capitalistic interests. More recently, labor interests have 
tried to rule. Domineering capitalists were dethroned. 
Autocratic labor leaders likewise are doomed. The Ameri- 

can public, that great body of people 


THE PUBLIC classed neither as capitalists nor 
+a labor unionists, are determined not 
ON RULING to submit to arrogant dictation by 


organized labor, any more than by 
capital. We want no class dictatorship in this land. We 
will submit to none. When capitalists flouted the law and 
also the will of the public, they were on the wrong tiacl:. 
When labor leaders urge defiance of the courts and snap 
their fingers at public opinion, they, too, will find they are 
on the wrong track. Capital used to be the upper-dog 
and labor the under-dog. By their acts, labor leaders are 
convincing the public that they are selfishly seeking to 
become the upper-dog and to make the rest of the popula- 
tion the under-dog. 

It is a shortsighted, a fatal policy. The Government 
and its constituted agencies must be supreme. It is earn- 
estly to be hoped that labor leaders will very quickly open 
their eyes to the fact that they are commiting hari-kari, 
that they are ruining the very thing they most cherish. 
Modern civilization needs organized labor just as it needs 
organized capital. But both organized capital and organ- 
ized labor must govern their actions in accordance with 
the will of the vast majority of America’s citizens and in 
accordance likewise with equity, fairness and righteous- 
ness, else they are doomed. 

We learn by experience. Perhaps after a few more 
experiences, the rank and file of organized workmen will 
rise up and cast out those mis-leaders who are steering 
unionism towards wreck and ruin. 

*_ * * 

To lead, you must see clearly, using the lamp of 
knowledge. 

* * * 

It’s more #mportant to become great as a man than as a 
business leader. 

* * * 

It is wholesome to look up, often, to the sky; but don’t 
let your mind dwell only among the clouds. 

a 


Start a heaven of your own right in your own heart. 


374 


(Left) J. S. EDWARDS of Red- 
lands, Cal., who has been elected 
Managing Director of the Fed- 
eral Fruit Growers, Inc., a non- 
stock, non-profit “grower-con- 
trolled marketing organization.” 
The association plans to make 
easier the marketing of fresh 
fruits and vegetables through- 
out the country. 


(Right) LOUIS G. KAUFMAN, 
president of the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank of New 
York, who announced that his 
institution had purchased the 
Union Exchange National Bank, 
of New York. The enlargement 
of the Chatham & Phenix is in 
line with the belief of its presi- 
dent in the idea of branch 
national banks. Mr. Kaufman 
was the pioneer of the branch 
bank system for national banks 
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I have had a long talk with William Randolph Hearst. 
After reviewing conditions as he found them in Europe 
and emphasizing his belief that France’s attitude towards 
Germany. will have to be greatly modified, he declared 
vl oy that the most interesting develop- 
HEARST 


ment he discovered in Europe was 
A CONVERT ee IE R 
TO PROFIT the notable raising of the wage scale 
SHARING in Britain and the better living con- 
ditions now enjoyed by British 
workers. Hearst is a staunch advocate of high wages— 


incidentally, he pays higher salaries than any other pub- 
lisher in America and has several times been in trouble 
with labor unions by paying his union workmen more 
than the regular scale. He believes that high wages make 
for the prosperity of all classes, and he drives home this 
point by referring to the state of countries where the wages 
are poorest. 

But ‘the point which particularly interested me, and 
which ‘will doubtless interest employers throughout the 
country, is Hearst’s conversion to profit sharing. He has 
been giving this matter a great deal of serious thought, 
and he told me that he is more and more inclined to con- 
clude that the only real solution of the eternal capital- 
and-labor problem is some system whereby workers will 
derive a share of the profits they help to create. If he 
should decide to adopt profit sharing as one of the main 
policies to be advocated by all the Hearst publications the 
effect might be considerable, as the Hearst papers reach 
more readers than those controlled by any other indi- 
vidual or company. 

John D. Rockefeller, Jr. has been conducting the most 
exhaustive research into this same subject, and it is in- 
teresting to note that it has been introduced by the 
parent Standard Oil Company of New Jersey and in some 
other Rockefeller works. 

One obstacle heretofore has been the opposition of 
many labor leaders who reason that the general adoption 
of profit sharing would tend to weaken their hold upon 
their followers. A large-hearted coal operator once told 
me that he had worked out a profit sharing plan which 
was cordially hailed by his workers but that their union 
leader came along and forbade the introduction of the 


in New York City. 





system, declaring, “If you start this thing, they would soon 
be your men, not mine. I won’t stand for it.” And it 
wasn’t put into operation. However, unless labor leaders 
put the well being of workers before their own personal 
positions, there will unquestionably be, in time, a reshuf- 
fling of the labor leadership cards. 
+. 2 

To breathe ts not to live. To live ts to think, to plan, to 

dare, to do, to achieve, and to do it all with charity in your 


heart. 
* * * 


What do you think of the following. It was handed 
to me by a man who has devoted a large part of his life 
to gaining knowledge and wisdom, to learning how to 
appreciate and assimilate the finer things of life, to gain- 

ing an understanding of human be- 


HAVE YOU ings as well as the best literature in 
72 ae AND several languages. His remark was, 
YOURSELF? “Perhaps you can make an editerial 


out of this.” Here it is without any 
re-making by me: 

Have you ever taken over the supreme command of 
yourself, ruling yourself as you would rule your business, 
your vocation, ordering yourself to duty on the firing 
line of personal performance, working out your own 
thought, your own ideal, in a way all your own without 
flopping around in the whirlwind of other people’s thought 
and ideals? You may command thousands of workers, 
and have a seven-cipher income, but if you will not, or 
cannot, command yourself you will always fall short of 
that standard which is the backbone of a truly great per- 
sonality. Henry Ford is such a man. He commands an 
army of workers, but when it comes to commanding him- 
self—well, whenever he pokes his nose outside the factory 
he is under the spell of other minds; hence, the peace 
shipwreck, the labor or waterpower dollar, the Jew cru- 
sade, etc. 

Try to stand on the bridge of your inner I every day 
in the year and issue orders to yourself, orders to the little 
selfish corporation of Yourself in which you own alk the 
stock and all the control—subject to the command of whom 
or what? 

Do we not continually allow ourselves to be ruled by 
circumstance, by precept and precedence, by fear, by 
habit, by relatives, by indigestion, by temper? 

A man may be self-made, conventionally speaking, and 
not be self-ruling. A man may know how to command 
others, and not know how to Command himself. 


Is this not true? 


+ 
To rise from the bottom, get to the bottom of things. 
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We all like a word of encourayement if we have striven 
conscientiously to deserve it, don’t we? Every man thinks 
his way of earning a living about the hardest and most 
worrysome in the world. Founding and trying to build 
up a magazine isn’t exactly a picnic, 
as even those who don’t know much 
about it may realize. I have earned 
money shining shoes, delivering 
newspapers, working in a country 
store, toiling on a farm, herding and driving cattle, setting 
type, clerking in an office, doing stenography and type- 
writing, reporting, and doing other things. Each and 
every one of them was a child’s play compared with 
launching and running a magazine. I hadn’t a gray 
hair until I undertook this last job. I never before spent 
sleepless nights worrying over my work or over how to 
make ends meet. Happily, the going is becoming con- 
siderably smoother—as a glance at the advertising pages 
of this issue will suggest. 

Among the things that have made the struggle worth 
while are the appreciative letters which come to hand 
from readers. This morning’s mail brought two which 
are peculiarly gratifying. The first is from a minister 
in Pacific Grove, California, the Rev. Frank T. Carter. 
He writes: “A word from me will not decide your 
fate, but I must tell you how greatly I appreciate ‘Forbes.’ 
Of the many, many papers that come to my desk, ‘Forbes’ 
is the richest and the most satisfying. The business articles 
fascinate me and the epigrams supply me with seed 
thoughts for sermons. I am glad that an accident occurred 
which made me acquainted with ‘Forbes.’ I look back to 
that day as the best of thirty-three years.” 

As the second letter is marked “‘Personal,” the writer’s 
name is withheld. He is a man of high standing and re- 
putation among financial and business men, and has had 
wide experience in financial and business journalism. He 
says: “I want to congratulate you on the signs of per- 
manent, worth-while growth that your magazine is making. 
It is honestly interesting and of the worth-while, construc- 
tive sort which is most needed in such a situation as exists 


TWO 
HEARTENING 
LETTERS 

OF CHEER 
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to-day. I like it very much and find it peculiarly suggestive 
and interesting. My own work, as you know, has to do 
with the preparation of monthly letters which are used by 
banks throughout the country and have a large aggregate 
circulation. I am convinced that ‘Forbes’ supplies a iong- 
felt. want and is creating for itself a unique place in 
financial and business journalism.” 


* * * 


I played golf some time ago with John D. Rockefeller, 
The other day I played with Charles M. Schwab. | 
learned something from their methods, and perhaps you 
will also. Both played exactly the same way. Neither 
overreached. Neither tried to do 
more than he was capable of ac- 
complishing. Most golfers, like 
many business men, don’t know their 
own capabilities and _ limitations, 
They swat the ball with all their might and trust more or 
less to luck as to the result. And, of course, a great many 
of their shots go wild; the ball doesn’t land on the fair- 
way, but either in the rough or in a bunker or some cther 
awkward place. 


Now, both Rockefeller and Schwab hit a straight ball 
nine times out of ten. As a matter of fact, in the first 
seventeen holes I played with Schwab, he didn’t foozle 
a single shot. I could drive a ball twenty-five to fifty 
yards further than he could. But quite often it flew wild. 
The result was that Schwab licked me decisively. He 
always made up his mind before hitting the ball where he 
would like to land—and he never selected a spot beyond 
his reach. I did time and again—and I find that most 
other golfers have the same habit. 


Is the success both Rockefeller and Schwab have at- 
tained in business due to this habit of aiming at accuracy, 
of not selecting a goal beyond their reach, of never mak- 
ing a reckless attempt to do something likely to get them 
bunkered? My golfing experience with these two busi- 
ness giants certainly has made me think. And I believe 
the facts here set down will interest you. 


HOW 
ROCKEFELLER 
AND SCHWAB 
PLAY GOLF 
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Editor, "Forbes": 





My Favorite 
Motto 


If I must make a selection for you and 
@ive you my favorite maxim or motto, it is-- 


“ 'Tig Patient Toil Assures Success." 


ADOLPH S. OCHS 
Publisher, New York “Times” 
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The newest mills of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, among the largest of the South 


The Remarkable Industrial 
Expansion of the South 


Activity and Optimism Rule—Cotton Up $25 a Bale—Miullions 
for Good Roads—W hat the South Now Produces 


South and Southwest pessim- 

ism is giving place to optimism ; 
stagnant trade to improvement ; idle 
railroad cars to the active employ- 
ment of nearly all available railroad 
stock; lack of credit due to unwise 
drastic deflation by the Federal Re- 
serve Banking System, to more liberal 
credit, easier money, and, therefore, 
necessarily a freer flow of credit as 
the life blood of trade. 

Pig iron has advanced in a few 
months in the Birmingham district 
from $15 or $16, at which it was 
selling below the cost of production, 
to a price at which there is some mar- 
gin of profit left. An advance of 4 
to 5 cents a pound on cotton, or $20 
to $25 a bale, has meant an increase 
of many millions of dollars to the 
value of the cotton left over from the 
last crop, and gives promise of a fair 
valuation for the coming crop. This 
advance has lifted the burden of debt 
from many people. It has come like 
a burst of sunshine after the storm. 

The strike of union coal miners 
has thrown upon the non-union coal 
mining districts of the South, such as 
Virginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Alabama an enormous demand 
‘or coal, taxing railroad facilities and 
pushing Southern coal into markets 
which it could never reach before, 
an’ from which, by reason of its 
superior quality, it will never be 
driven. 

Construction activity is going for- 
ward in a way which could scarcely 
have been anticipated by the most 


T HROUGHOUT the entire 


By Richard H. Edmonds 


Editor, “Manufacturers Record” 


sanguine twelve months ago. In 
every village and town and city, 
housebuilding is going on. More than 
$100,000,000 is going into the con- 
struction of new school buildings in 
the South, and $25,000,000 into the 
building of new churches. Hotels, 
apartment houses, bank buildings and 
office structures are keeping pace in 
the construction activity with this 
amazing investment in school and 
church work. 

In highway construction through- 
out the South from Maryland to 
Texas there is greater activity than 
was ever before known. North 
Carolina is spending this year over 
$20,000,000 in building good roads, 
out of a total bond issue of $50,000,- 
000 voted for that purpose. Other 
states are following North Carolina’s 
lead, although none of them has yet 
made so big a step at one time. In- 
deed, in North Carolina the success 
of the $50,000,000 expenditure for 
roads now under way has stirred 
such enthusiasm that there is an 
undercurrent of sentiment being de- 
veloped in favor of an enlargement 
of this program, even to some discus- 
sion of a plan for an ultimate out- 
lay of $200,000,000. 

With Southern coal mines in non- 
union districts being run to their 
fullest capacity, with the steel out- 
put in the Birmingham district on the 
basis of nearly 100 per cent., with a 
demand for lumber which is taxing 
the producing capacity and threaten- 
ing the possibility of a runaway 
market, with cotton mills running 


full, and the rapid drift of New 
England textile interests to the 
South because of the better labor 
conditions found in this section as 
compared with their own, with the 
Southern Railway beginning the lay- 
ing of some of its track with 100- 
pound rails, the heaviest yet used in 
the South, with all the interests de- 
pendent directly or indirectly upon 
cotton stimulated to old-time activity 
by the advance in price, the South is 
getting back on its feet financially 
with a seven-league stride. The 
whole situation is exceedingly cheer- 
ing. 

The unwise management of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which defi- 
nitely sought to break down the 
price of farm products by restriction 
of credits and high rates of interest, 
has given way under the determined 
effort of the present administration 
to lower rates of interest and to ease 
credit. This has come about almost 
over night, and has turned the coun- 
try at large from the downward road 
to the Hell of Poverty to the upward 
road to the Heaven of Prosperity. 

In the light of this turn toward 


prosperity it may be well to give some 


study to the progress of the South in 
the past, and the resources for future 
upbuilding, in order to gain a clearer 
idea as to what a business revival in 
this section will now mean. 

In 1880, the total capital invested 
in manufacturing in the sixteen 
Southern States, counting Missouri 
and Oklahoma as southern, was 
$329,752,000. This was increased to 











FULLER E. CALLAWAY 


Cotton Manufacturer, Banker, etc., 


of La Grange, Ga. 


$2,885,927,000 by 1909. In the ten 
years from 1909 to 1919, the progress 
in manufacturing far exceeded the 
total growth in the thirty years from 
1879 to 1909. In the thirty-year 
period from 1879 to 1909, the in- 
crease in manufacturing capital in 
the South was a little over $2,500,- 
000,000, but in the ten-year period 
from 1909 to 1919 the increase in the 
South’s manufacturing capital was 
almost exactly $4,000,000,000. 

In 1920, the total value of the 
mineral products of the South was 
$2,285,000,000, which was nearly 
$295,000,000 more than the total for 
the United States as late as 1910, and 
over $1,918,000,000 more than the 
total for the United States in 1880. 
It was more than six times as much 
as the value of the mineral products 
of the South in 1910. 

This amazing advance in the min- 
eral output of the South is indicative 
of the change which has been going 
on in all of the widely diversified in- 
dustrial activities of this section. In- 
deed, the capital invested in manu- 
facturing in the South in 1919 was 
measurably close to the capital in- 
vested in manufacturing in the entire 
country in 1879 when the population 
‘of the United States exceeded the 
present population of the South by 
about 15,000,000. 

In 1880, the total value of the 
farm products of the United States 
was $2,212,000,000, while in 1919 the 
vale of the South’s farm products 
was $9,365,000,000. 

In 1919, the value of Southern 
farm crops, and in this livestock is 
not included, was $6,095,000,000, 
which was $2,883,000,000 more than 
the value reported by the Census of 
1910 for the farm crops of the rest 
of the country outside of the South. 
The value of the crops in the South 
in 1919 was greater by over $65,000,- 





000 than the average crop value of 
the rest of the country outside of the 
South for the five years of 1914- 
1918. 

In 1900, the South had $131,000,- 
000 invested in cotton manufactur- 
ing. It now has over $837,000,000 
in that industry. In 1900, it made 
2,642,000 tons of pig iron. In 1920, 
it produced 4,401,000 tons. In 1900, 
the South mined 54,510,000 tons of 
coal. In 1920, it mined 169,957,000 
tons, its production of coal in 1920 
being considerably more than twice 
as much as the total coal output of 
the United States in 1880. And 
while ‘studying the coal situation it 
is well to bear in mind as a basis for 
future development that the South- 
ern States have a coal area five times 
as great as the coal area of all 
Europe excluding Russia, and twice 
as much as all Europe when Russia 
is included. 

In 1900, the true value of property 
in the South was reported as $17,- 
919,000,000. It is estimated now to 
be about $70,000,000,000. 

The resources of national banks in 
the sixteen Southern States were, in 
1880, $194,084,000. This increased 
to $705,827,000 in 1900, and from 
that figure jumped, in 1920, to $4,- 
678,000,000. 

The deposits in national banks in 
the South were $334,649,000 in 1900, 
and $2,666,000,000 in 1920; while 
during the same period the deposits 
in other banks and trust companies 
rose from $346,000,000 to $3,447,- 
000,000. Stated in another way, the 
total of bank deposits of the South, 
in 1900, was $681,000,000, and in 
1920 a little over $6,100,000,000, or 
nearly ten times as much. 

The total of bank deposits in the 
United States, in 1880; was $2,192,- 
000,000, or about one-third of the de- 


posits in Southern financial institu- 


_ tions in 1920. 
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Perhaps in no other way is the 
progress of the South more clearly 
shown than in the simple fact that, 
in 1920, it expended for public school 
education $204,000,000, as com- 
pared with $78,000,000 for the entire 
country in 1880, and with $214,- 
000,000 for the United States as late 
as 1900. Indeed, the expenditure for 
public schools in the South, in 1920, 
was $24,000,000 more than the total 
spent for public schools as late as 
1900 by the entire country outside 
of the South. 

Keeping pace with the advance- 
ment of the South in industry and 
public school expenditures is the 
growth of its commerce through 
Southern ports. For the fiscal year 
ending June, 1921, the total value of 
exports from Southern ports was 
$2,294,000,000, while for the same 
period the total value of exports from 
all Pacific Coast ports of the United 
States was $356,000,000. 

It is interesting to compare the 
exports from five leading Southern 
ports with all of the Pacific Coast 
ports during the fiscal year 1921. 
The figures are as follows: 

Five Value of 


Southern Exports 
Customs 12 Mos. Ending 
Districts June. 1921 
a esd i a indin gin SU $ 72,359,513 
re 306,078,352 
i eerie 324,798,241 
GOIVESIOR. 6... cc cceacane 550,032,922 
New Orleans .......... 614,034,334 
TM Sis usisreieiideaicier $1,867,303,362 
All Pacific Value of 
Coast Exports 
Customs 12 Mos. Ending 
Districts June, 1921 
er ND i oc ca cdaen 4,417,344 
Eee Adtles .. soc cccecs 19,554,293 
fe ree ee 69,129,971 
Washington ..........< 108,378,498 
San Francisco ......... 155,030,658 
WOUM Ss 2.5. 25 CRE $356,510,764 


As shown by the foregoing data 
the exports from Virginia amounted 
to $324,798,000, or $145,000,000 more 
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than the exports from all California. 

The exports from all Southern 
ports in 1921 largely exceeded the 
total value of exports from the 
United States for any year prior to 
1913, and were nearly double the 
total value of foreign exports for the 
entire country as late as 1900. 

During 1921 there was a decrease, 
due largely to a decline in the price 
rather than in quantity of exports 
from the United States. The de- 
crease in the value of exports from 
Southern districts for the year end- 
ing June, 1921, compared with the 
preceding 12 months, was $132,778,- 
000, or about 5 per cent., compared 
with the decrease of $1,439,000,000, 
or about 25 per cent. in the value of 
exports in customs districts outside 
of the South. 

The value of the imports to South- 
ern customs districts for the same 
period showed a decline of about 17 
per cent., as compared with a decline 
of 27 per cent. for the rest of the 
country. 

In making even a cyrsory study of 
what the South is doing in the way 
of material development as a basis 
for the future, a few more figures 
may be pardoned by the student of 
economic conditions. 


The South is now producing: 


Nearly 100 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s cotton crop, or about 60 per 
cent. of the world’s cotton output. 

About 100 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s sugar cane. 

About 100 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s bauxite, the foundation of its 
aluminum industry. 

About 100 per cent. of the coun- 
trys turpentine and rosin, which 
prior to the war was about 85 per 
cent. of the world’s output. 

About 99 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s phosphate rock. 

About 92 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s crude barytes. 

About 75 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s natural gas gasoline. 

About 76 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s coal output prior to the strike, 
and now a very large part of the total 
output. 

About 66 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s commercial fertilizers. 

About 57 per cent. of the country’s 
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President, Gulf States Steel Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. 


petroleum,. or about 36 per cent. of 
the world’s production. 

About 50 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s lumber. 

About 45 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s lead. 

ALout 93 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s sweet potatoes. 

About 80 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s rice. ' 

About 70 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s grain sorghums or Kafirs. 

About 61 per cent. of the coun- 
try’s cabbage. 


The’ South has 37 per cent. of the 
country’s swine, about 33 per cent. 
of the country’s cattle, and about 30 
per cent. of the country’s milch cows. 

These figures, which are typical to 
a large extent of what the South is 
doing in agriculture and industry, 
are merely suggestive of what will 
be the achievements of this section in 
the coming years based on its natural 
resources, and the work that has al- 
ready been done. All that the South 
has thus far achieved in material ad- 
vancement is merely, in a_ broad 
sense, the pioneering work of build- 
ing a log house and cutting down the 
forest on which to begin the opera- 
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tions which will do to this section 
what this kind of pioneering work did 
in the opening of the West. 

Broadly stated, it may be said that 
the South is the nation’s greatest un- 
developed asset. Its resources in 
soil, in timber, in coal and iron ore, 
in marbles and granites and phos- 
phates, in sulphur and oil and other 
things, give to this section a combi- 
nation of advantages based on quan- 
tity, contiguity, and ease of develop- 
ment unmatched elsewhere in any 
equal area on earth. Narrow, indeed, 
must be the view of any American 
who does not look upon these re- 
sources with a patriotic vision and 
regard them as the foundation on 
which to build a greater and more 
Prosperous country. 

More than one-third of a century 
ago Hon. Wm. D. Kelly, of Penn- 
sylvania, then known as “the father 
of the House of Representatives,” 
after making a lengthy tour of the 
South studying its past and its re- 
sources, in a letter to me said: “The 
development of the South means the 
enrichment of the nation.” Judge 
Kelly had a broader view than 
merely the enrichment from the 
monetary standpoint. He meant that 
the development of the South would 
round out the nation’s life, would 
bring all sections into closer har- 
mony, would break down section- 
alism, would unite all the people in 
a spirit which would cause all to re- 
joice in the advancement of any part 
of the land. 

In presenting these facts I am do- 
ing so with the same thought ex- 
pressed by Judge Kelly, not from 
any narrow or sectional standpoint, 
but from that wider view which re- 
joices in the progress and prosperity 
of any part of America as adding to 
the progress and prosperity of all 
parts. It is in this light that the men 
of the North and West must think 
cf the South. 

Every mine opened, every furnace 
fire lighted, every acre of land put 
to better cultivation, every water 
power developed, every river and 
harbor made more available for 
transportation, means an increase of 
national wealth and a larger oppor- 
tunity for men of other sections to 
share in this prosperity. 











Buying Public Good Will By 
Selling Service 





How Bump of Self-Esteem Showed Way to Solve Difficult 
Labor Situation—Courtesy Won Public Confidence 


AVE you ever seen a nervous 
H motorist, keen to show his 

skill at hill climbing, attempt 
to force his motor, when the car 
begins to lose momentum, by 
“feeding her more gas,” forgetting 
that by using the choke he could 
develop more power with less 
knocking? 

Some executives—perhaps 
most—manage their labor 
problems much as the nerv- 
ous motorist handles his 
laboring motor. They step 
down hard on the only 
human accelerator they 
know, gold bonuses_ to 
“speed ’em up” and fear of 
being fired to keep them 
moving normally. 

To complete the analogy, 
what is the choke they 
might use? Let me answer 
by recalling one of the most 
vivid of my boyhood mem- 
ories. My  grandfather’s 
hobby was phrenology. I 
capitalized that hobby by 
luring playmates to him for 
a reading and by snickering 
at their perplexed expres- 
sions, their open mouths, 
and their bulging eyes, as he 
passed his hands over their 
heads and muttered “amat- 
iveness,” “philoprogenitive- 
ness,” “combativeness,” “ac- 
quisitiveness,” “self-esteem” 
and other phrenological jar- 
gon. 

I remember that two 
bumps nearly always were 
stressed, no matter what 
type of youth was receiving 
the skull-test—the bump of 
acquisitiveness and the bump 
of self-esteem. They were 
landmarks of cranial topography. 

The phrenology fad has passed. 
Physiognomy sharks, reading 
character by the tilt of the nose, 
the thickness or thinness of the lips, 
the angle of the eyebrows to the center 
line of the ear, the prominence of 
the cheek bones, have succeeded 
those surveyors of the hills and dales 
of the human skull. But acquisitive- 
ness and self-esteem are still with us. 
They are still landmarks to those who 
can see. The salesman charts his 
He 


course by them and profits. 


By Sam W. Severance 


knows that desire for gain and its 
opposite, fear of loss, are buttons 
to be touched to set the order- 
signing pen in motion. He knows, 
too, that there is another button 
that frequently gets prompter re- 
action, and that button is labeled 
“self-esteem.” 





JAMES P. BARNES 


President of the Louisville Railway Company, who 
looks upon his motormen and conductors as sales- 
men and regards them as the points of contact with 
his customers, the traveling public. 
reaction on car riders they produce builds either 
good will or ill will for the company. His problem, 
as he sees it, is to make better salesmen of the car 


But the average labor superin- 
tendent seems to recognize only 
acquisitiveness as a motivator to 
men who work with hands and 
brain. He steps down heavily on 
this accelerator, and, when the 
pull is hard, usually gets knocks 
and is forced to shift to second. 
Strikes for higher wages and 
shorter hours, inefficiency, reduced 
production, and often violence 
have followed the dollars-and- 
cents method of handling labor. 

I want to tell the story of an 





He believes the 


exception to this method of man- 
aging men, because I believe that 
the theory that regards labor as a 
commodity to be bought and sold 
is wrong, not only from the 
standpoint of morality but also 
from the standpoint of producing 
results. And I want to tell the 
story of one man who has 
charted his course in hand- 
ling a difficult labor situa- 
tion, not only by the 
bump,of acquisitiveness, but 
also by the bump of self- 
esteem. 
When James P. Barnes 
‘came to Louisville from 
Schenectady, as president of 
the Louisville Railway Com- 
pany, he tackled a man’s 
size job. He found himself 
surrounded by an organiza- 
tion “shot” by two strikes 
within twelve years and by 
war-time drafts; he found 
the revenues of the corpora- 
tion insufficient to pay divi- 
dends by reason of increased 
expenses war conditions had 
produced; he found the 
management of the com- 
pany in the midst of a 
campaign for a higher fare, 
with a municipal adminis- 
tration professing to be 
bound by campaign promises 
to deny an increase, and 
with public sentiment, as re- 
vealed by those who usually 
give loudest expression to 
their opinions, the union 
labor element and those who 
constitutionally “have it in” 
for corporations, bitterly 
opposed to relief for his 
company. That fight for a 
higher fare, including an ad- 
vertising campaign to change pub- 
lic sentiment, a losing battle in the 
City Council, and an appeal to the 
Federal Courts, with victory in the 
end, is another story. The big 
job, as Mr. Barnes saw it, was to 
win public good will by giving the 
public more for its money. 
He analyzed the situation some- 
thing like this: 
Street car service is a commod- 
ity; it must be sold, just as any 
other commodity is sold. But street 


car travel is not an end in itself; it 
is a means to an end, for no one 
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rides just to be riding. There is a 
chance to increase street car travel 
by providing more’ reasons for 
street car travel, but that involves 
other things than operation of trol- 
ley cars. Then how can salesman- 
ship be used by a street railway 
company ? 


Consider salesmanship from the 
angle of buying something, rather 
than from the angle of selling 
something. There are two things 
that good salesmanship buys—a de- 
mand for your product and good 
will that makes it easier for you to 
do business. Since street car travel 
cannot be increased by making peo- 
ple want to ride more, our sales- 
manship is limited to buying good 
will. 

Motormen and conductors 
are our salesmen; they are 
the points of contact with 


“good of the order” group. Mr. 
Barnes saw in this association a 
means of making the employees 
feel that they were working parts 
of a great machine, rather than 
fixed spokes in the wheels, a 
means of arousing their interest in 
their work, of appealing to their 
bumps of self-esteem. 


One of his first acts was to 
establish a house organ for the 
employees — “Trolley Topics” — 
with a two-fold purpose; first, to 
make the workers feel that they 
were essential parts of the organi- 
zation; second, to get across the 
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courtesy, and always more courtesy. 
I pledge you that this shall be the 
rule in my office, throughout 1922, 
and ask that you join me; so that 
our attitude shall be reflected in 
and through those with whom we 
come in daily contact, and the 
Louisville Railway will enjoy the 
reputation of being not only the 
most courteous concern in Louis- 
ville, but also the most courteous 
street railway in the country. 


A safety-first campaign best il- 
lustrates how this appeal to the 
bump of self-esteem paid in dol- 
lars and cents. Such a campaign 
was started in Louisville in the 
spring of 1921. Of course, the 
Louisville Railway Company was 

interested, for a big expense 
account in defending and 








our customers; the reaction 
on car riders they produce 
builds either good will or ill 
will for the company. Our 
problem is to make better 
salesmen of our car men, so 
that when the time comes 
for another consideration of 
the fair-fare question, as it 
must come, we shall have a 


more favorable sentiment 
working for us. 
Logical reasoning, you 


may say; any judicious ex- 
ecutive might have reached 
the same conclusion. True, 
perhaps, but where Mr. 
Barnes left the beaten path 
was in his method of selling 





grange a man his job is not 
so very different from selling 
aman merchandise. There are 
times in either case when the 
appeal to acquisitiveness, the 
desire to gain or the fear of loss, 
is not the open sesame. Sales- 
men of the higher type then 
train their guns on the bump of 
self-esteem—they seek to arouse 
the thrill that every 100 per cent. 
man feels in doing his work well. 


settling damage claims aris- 
ing out of accidents means 
a smaller surplus for divi- 
dend requirements, and acci- 
dents, always played up by 
the newspapers, do more 
than anything else to pare 
down good will. 

The usual placards were 
posted, the usual lectures by 
experts and “pep” speeches 
followed, but the safety first 
campaign did not pick up 
fast—it was not hitting on 
all six cylinders. Then one 
day a line in “Trolley Top- 
ics’—“suggestions from em- 











the idea to his salesmen. He 





ployees invited,” produced 





knew the bump of acquisi- 
tiveness was well developed 

in motorman Moran’s cranium, 
and, despite increased expenses for 
materials and equipment, he in- 
creased wages to rates comparable 
to those obtaining in other cities 
for like work and to rates for 
equivalent work in Louisville. But 
he did not stop there, for he knew 
that using the money throttle 
alone might result in flooding the 
carburetor and killing the engine, 
and he knew that the bump of self- 
esteem was well developed on 
Moran’s head also. 

An instrument was at hand for 
working his plan. Following the 
second strike, a co-operative asso- 
ciation of all employees of the rail!- 
way company had been organized 
to take the place of the union 
which had followed the walking 
delegates out of the city. A meet- 
ing hall had been provided in the 
company’s office building; dues 
were collected and expended for 
sick and death benefits ; entertain- 
ments, by talent discovered among 
the employees themselves and by 
professionals, were fostered; 
dances and social events were en- 
couraged; and the executive com- 
mittee of the association func- 
tioned as a connecting link with 
the management,considering prob- 
‘ems of mutual interest—a sort of 


idea of selling the company’s com- 
modity, transportation service, in 
a way that would buy public good 
will. The paper is issued semi- 
monthly, and is edited by Edward 
F. Kelley, Mr. Barnes’s private 
secretary. Short articles, stress- 
ing the value of courtesy in build- 
ing good will, the importance of 
safety-first operation, and reports 
as to the company’s financial con- 
dition form the heavy part of the 
contents. The relish is provided 
by personal notes about employees, 
reports of the work and the meet- 
ings of the association, verse, 
jokes, and little bits of philosophy. 
Contributions from employees are 
invited and many “take their pen 
in hand.” A letter sent out at the 
New Year on the courtesy angle 
illustrates the Barnes salesman- 
ship. Here it is: 

Here is a thought for 1922: 

The biggest asset a company can 
have is the good will of the public. 
This good will is won by ready, 
willing service, and, above all, cour- 
teous service. Courtesy is the oil 
which eliminates friction between 
company and public, as well as 
within our organization. 

Let’s Go—This year in a renewed 
and intensified courtesy drive on 
the Louisville Railway properties. 
Treat every one coming into your 
office, or meeting you in the course 
of your work, regardless of time, 
circumstances or provocation, with 


results, and there came to 

the office of the editor a 
hastily scrawled note. The bump 
of self-esteem had been touched; 
the leaven was on the make. The 
note came from the Fourth Street 
carhouse, the men of which chal- 
lenged the men of the other eight 
barns to a contest for one month, 
the goal to be the greatest number 
of car-miles operated per accident. 

The same issue of “Trolley Top- 
ics” that carried the challenge car- 
ried an invitation from the presi- 
dent of the company to the men of 
the winning car-house to be his 
guests at a dinner. Then things 
began to move. Idle space was 
found in one of the barns, altera- 
tions were quickly made, restau- 
rant equipment was installed, and, 
on May 17, “Safety Hall” was 
ready to receive the car men from 
the Chestnut Street house, winners 
of the contest. 

Why the need of a special din- 
ing room? Because Mr. Barnes 
saw the miles-per-accident contest 
not as an event of one month, but 
as a continuous appeal to the bump 
of self-esteem and an opportunity 
to cut that damage claims expense 
account. The contest was placed 
on a twelve months’ basis. The 


first month had shown an average 
of 2,800 car-miles per accident, as 
against 1,725 miles for the same 
month of the preceding year. The 
gain during the next four months 
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was proportionately the same. 
Then for two months there was 
a slight slump to the average of 
the previous year ; then an acceler- 
ating pick-up; and March, 1922, 
showed fully 4,545 car-miles per 
accident against 1,880 for March, 
1921, while the first fifteen days 
of April, 1922, showed 4,527 car- 
miles per accident, as against 2,800 
the first month of the contest. 

Did it pay in dollars and cents? 

Read this safety-first balance 
sheet: 

DEBIT 


Alterations and equipment of 
pe ae ll $4,445.70 
Cost of serving dinners.... 2,175.94 


$6,621.64 





CREDIT 


Decrease in expense of 
defending and settling 
damage claims for the 
same twelve months... .$150,000.00 


Expressing the results in another 
way, the ratio of the cost of acci- 
dent settlements to gross revenues 
was decreased from 6.4 per cent, to 
3.5 per cent. 

Two other outstanding features 
marked the Barnes plan. At the 
Christmas season a page in the 
rotogravure section of a Sunday 
newspaper was bought and filled, 
not with pictures of power house 
and cars, but with pictures of men 
who had been with the company 
for twenty-five or more years. 
There were eighty-seven. 

Then, in advance of the annual 
stockholders’ meeting, Mr. Barnes 
announced that a representative of 
the employees was to be elected a 
director of the company. At a spe- 
cial election the employees chose 
by their ballots one of their num- 
bet to sit with bankers, capitalists, 
and heads of Big Business, and to 
help direct the affairs of their com- 
pany. 

But the safety-first contest score 
has not been the only tangible re- 
sult. At the end of the first fiscal 
year after the company had gained 
by Federal Court decree a higher 
fare, anticipated revenues were 
not realized, due to jitney bus com- 
petition and generally unfavorable 
business conditions. Employees 
were asked to accept a cut in 
wages. The financial situation was 
explained to their representatives, 
the executive committee of their 
association, and a forecast was 
made of prospects. The employees 
agreed to accept a cut of five cents 
an hour. And on the smaller wage 
they are increasing their efficiency, 
both in operation and salesmanship. 

Perhaps, most striking is the ef- 
fect of this policy on labor turn- 
over, always a serious problem 
with street car companies. 

In the five years prior to 1921 
the labor turn-over amounted to 
60 per cent., on the average. 
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You Can’t Hide a Big Man in 


a Crowd 
By James A. Worsham 


Y OU can whine in vain about the 
slimness of your pay envelope— 

You can harp all day about not having 

your name on some glass door with 

titles galore— 

You can continue to complain about 

having to sit at the same old desk day 

after day— 

And you'll keep it up until the dawn 

of doom—unless— 

You cull out that defective idea you 

have about your work. 

Somewhere in your brain you have set 

up a sign, “No Pay—No Work’”— 

You have nursed into full growth the 

idea that you should do nothing more 

than your own work— 

You have educated yourself to believe 

that extra time should always mean 

extra pay. 

Your mind is glued too close to the 

present— 

You have your thoughts entirely 

hooked up with the Now— 

You do not seem to be able to look 

beyond the nose of your job. 

Suppose you leave the fairness of the 

thing to the future. 

Extra work without pay on any job 

is never the straw that breaks the 

camel’s back— 

It’s really the highway that leads the 

camel over the desert of want— 

It’s often the keystone in the arch of 

Success— 

It’s that little difference that makes 

you a Boss or bossed. 

Doing more than you are paid for 

may never bring you increased pay-— 

It may never bring you promotion—It 

may never add a title to your name— 


It may never land you in a glassed-in 
private office—BuT— 

The chances are always with you and 
never against you. 

It will never make you any less a man 
It will not lower your self respect— 
It will not weaken a single faculty— 
It will never be a bother to the most 
sensitive conscience. 

The fact is— 

Your opportunity to work—even 
extra work—means an opportunity to 
use some of your taculties— 

And every opportunity to use a fac- 
ulty you possess means growth of a 
talent— 

And every growth of a talent means 
you are becoming a bigger man— 
And you can never hide a big man 
permanently, no matter how big the 
crowd. 





In every trade, there is usually a 
firm with a second-class reputation 
that is doing a bigger business than 
it ought to do, because it knows how 
to sell and advertise. 

No—reputation is not enough. 
Merit is not enough. As the poet 
said— 

“Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen, . 

And waste its sweetness on the 

desert air.” 

Better advertise and make the 
desert populous—The Efficiency 


Magazine. 


Where there is no hope there can 
be no endeavor.—Samuel Johnson. 








In 1920, the labor turn-over was 
84 per cent. 

In 1921, the labor turn-over was 
only 19 per cent. 

Selling a man his job is not so 
very different from selling a man 
merchandise. There are times in 
either case when the appeal to ac- 
quisitiveness, the desire for gain 
or the fear of loss, is not the open 
sesame. Salesmen of the higher 
type then train their guns on the 
bump of self-esteem—they seek to 
arouse the thrill that every 100 per 
cent. man feels in doing his work 
well. It is the urge that drives the 
high. school boy over the line for a 
touchdown; that puts the punch 
into “Babe” Ruth’s batting; that 
steels a golfer to run down a 
thirty-foot putt for a win; that 
entices a hard-boiled business exe- 
cutive from his desk to wade a 
stream all day and fling on myster- 
ious eddies and foaming riffles a 


feathery bauble; that sends a 
khaki-clad youth over the top in 
the face of a rain of shells. It is 
the desire to be first, the longing 
for approval and worship by one’s 
fellows—it is the will to win. 

This remains to be said — that, 
whereas selling to the bump of ac- 
quisitiveness can be open and di- 
rect, selling to the bump of self- 
esteem must be suggestive and 
subtle. You must climb that cran- 
ial range—in some a Mount Wash- 
ington, in others a Mount Everest 
—without making any trails up its 
slope. 

Mr. Barnes believes in stepping 
down hard on the accelerator for 


- speed, but he knows that often in 


making the grade on high best re- 
sults come from using the choke. 





A true theology is not so much 
that God is Love, as that Love is 
God.—Herbert N. Casson. 
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How ’Change is Making Room 
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for $60,000,000,000 List 


market, which began with the 
floating of the first Liberty loans, 

has made it necessary to enlarge the 
New York Stock Exchange within 
twenty years after the imposing 
structure on Broad street was built. 
3efore the first Liberty loan was 
floated, the bond market found ample 
space in a corner of the board room. 
Ledgers were used to care for the 
entries, and a few clerks were suffi- 
cient to handle the full volume of 
trade. But the Liberty loans doubled 
bond trading by increasing in- 


[ NCREASED activity of the bond 


By C. G. Sifton 


est financial center in the world—the 
Sub-Treasury, the Bankers’ Trust, 
and the house of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. All of these buildings are 
typical of American architecture in 
its most interesting phases. 

The extension, built upon a cof- 
ferdam resting upon the rock sixty 
feet below the street, provides three 
basement floors, all of which, with 
the superstructure from the street 
level] to the eighth floor is to be occu- 
pied by the Exchange. 

The fifth floor is connected with 


communication by pneumatic tubes, 
electric ‘signals, and intercommuni- 
cating telephones which is necessary 
to the transmission of the business 
of the Exchange has been studied ex- 
haustively by the architects and their 
engineers, and with many improve- 
ments constitutes the most complete 
system ever installed. The elevator 
service embodies all the devices for 
safety and rapidity of service which 
have been developed during thirty 
years of office building construction. 
In fact, from the foundation to the 
top, the enlarged Stock Ex- 





terest in government bonds. 
Moreover, since America is 
now the creditor nation, for- 
eign government bonds are be- 
ing listed on the Exchange and 
show great activity. 

The new building provides 
additional space equivalent to 
about two-thirds of the old 
board room floor, adding 7,653 
square feet. Provision there 
will first be made to care for 
the increased activity of the 
bond market. There are 
twenty posts on the old floor, 
with about thirty “different 
stocks to each post. When the 
market is in full swing, the 
confusion about the posts 
makes trading difficult and un- 
satisfactory. The new floor is 
designed also to relieve this 
congestion. 

Architecturally, the exten- 
sion preserves the individu- 
ality of the majestic design of 
the old building. This has been 








change building is in every re- 
spect the most modern, the 
most complete, and the most 
scientifically perfect structure 
which the science of construc- 
tion has produced. 

As an engineering and ar- 
chitectural achievement, in a 
measure @ymbolizing the elab- 
orate and extensive organiza- 
tion housed within its walls, 
the new building is, indeed, an 
inspiration to the casual be- 
holder. 

It is, moreover, significant 
in itself of the marvelous 
natural growth of industry in 
this country, and of the na- 
tional prosperity which lifted 
America from a debtor nation 
to the most powerful creditor 
nation the world has ever 
known. 

When the first building on 
the present site of the Stock 
Exchange was built in 1865, 
miembers looked upon it as 








accomplished by so arranging 
the horizontal lines as to dis- 
guise and bring together the 
different levels of the Broad 
and New street fronts of the old 
building, while the superstructure is 
erected as a tower, which, together 
with the simplicity of the Broad 
street front, enhances and emphasizes 
the great beauty of the colonnade and 
pediment of the main structure. The 
result is chiefly satisfactory for its 
beauty. In style, it follows accur- 
ately the great Corinthian order of 
the present building, recalling the 
graceful columns by the pilaster 
treatment of the Wall street front, in- 
dicating the extension of the board 
room floor. 

The tower rises twenty stories, 
completing the architectural satisfac- 
tion promised by the triumvirate of 
structures already at the intersection 
of Broad and Wall streets, the great- 
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New York Stock Exchange as it looks with 
its new 20-story addition. 


the same floor of the old structure, 
thus enlarging the chambers of the 
officers of the exchange, and furnish- 
ing space for additional committee 
and conference rooms. Most of 
these rooms in the new quarters are 
already occupied, even though the 
new building will not be formally 
opened until early fall—perhaps Sep- 
tember 1. 

The seventh floor is to be occu- 
pied by the Luncheon Club, with 
kitchen and appurtenances, private 
dining rooms, and lounge. There are 
no special club rooms. or pleasure 
and rest quarters, for the reason that 
the rooms designated for this pur- 
pose in the old building were rarely 
put to use. 

The complicated system of inter- 


sufficient to house their needs 
for years to come. A day’s 
transactions on the Exchange 
in 1866 show that the trad- 
ing was almost wholly in Government 
bonds and transportation securities. 
With the exception of a few mining 
stocks, no “industrials” to speak of 
had made their appearance on the 
board. Sales on February 2, 1866, 
were as follows: Government bonds, 
$187,000; railroad bonds, $24,000; 
bank stocks, 40; and other stocks, 
mostly railroads, 36,923. 

Five years had hardly elapsed be- 
fore consolidation with the “open 
board of brokers” and the pressure 
of business offered forced building 
alterations which consisted of doing 
away with the second story, formerly 
occupied by the board, in the forma- 
tion of one board room on the ground 
floor. 

Again, in 1879, the increased vol- 
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ume of business necessitated 
additional space. The plot 
adjoining the Exchange on 
the south was acquired, and, 
by 1881, the enlargement ol 
the building was completed, 
the board room measuring 138 
by 63 feet. : 

Notwithstanding advices ol 
the sanguine, the history of the 
Exchange records that each 
enlargement was inadequate to 
new demands. Hardly have 
new quarters calculated to 
accommodate the ideas of 
those most optimistic on future 
prosperity been completed 
when the increasing demands 
of the public for participation 
in national enterprise start 
anew agitation for improved 
market facilities. 

To be sure the financial 
depression of the decade 1888- 
1897 was accompanied by an 
actual curtailment of the vol- 
ume of business done, never- 
theless the increasing public 
interest in stocks, and the 
closer relation of the Ex- 
change’s affairs with industrial 
enterprise and development, 
prompted an agitation among 
its members for #mproved 
facilities beginning in 1888 and 
taking definite shape in 1898. 
In that year adjacent space 
on the south was acquired by 
the purchase of 16 and 18 
Broad street, and, in the fol- 
lowing year, the narrow strip 
on the north, known as the 
Swan property, was bought. 

On April 29, 1901, the last 
session was held in the old 
building, and on May 1 was 
begun the work of its demoli- 
tion to make way for the new 
structure to be erected on the 





The Growth of “Wall Street” 


ALL STREET, strictly speaking, extends 
from a point opposite Trinity Church on 
Broadway to the East River. Broadly 

speaking, and the term is now used almost en- 
tirely in this wide sense, “Wall Street” extends 
wherever American finance, American industry, 
and American Commerce is found. And, with 
the increased listings of foreign bonds, “Wall 
Street” has taken on an international tinge. But 
this is the interesting point, so far as this story 
is concerned: practically the entire security trad- 
ing business of “Wall Street” is transacted on the 
floor of the New York Stock Exchange—the 
Exchange is the neck of the bottle. 

When you think of it this way you will see 
how difficult it has been for this institution to 
foresee future demands upon its facilities. Sev- 
eral times its quarters have been enlarged, with 
full scope allowed to the vision of rank optimists. 
And each time the forward surge of “Wall 
Street” has found the bottle neck too small, too 
congested. 

Here are some figures that tell the story of in- 
creasing demands upon the New York Stock 
Exchange in five-year periods for the past twenty 
years: 


Number of Bonds Listed 


For’n 
im. me City. Govt. Govt. State. *Mis. 
1900 .. 637 56 6 1 13 92 
1905 .. 722 43 6 5 21 110 
1910 .. 776 48 9 10 15 165 
1915 .. 749 41 10 14 31 151 
1920 .. 709 53 20 34 25 283 





*Industrials 
Number of Stocks Listed 
Banks & 

Trust Co.’sR.R. Indus. *Mis. 
BD oie deiks ack 70 177 46 69 
. SSS Hera 55 178 56 82 
BS nee 53 175 98 100 
POTD viec.cvedeans 41 177 173 125 
|. AAS pee 34 173 302 173 





*Mining and public utilitics 
Total Listings of Bonds and Stocks 


Be 6s SE AEe A bee es ce see ches 805 362 
RE errr 907 371 
BP Sh bawdy s 40.060 cb000b sue 1023 426 
rere re 996 516 
DN +5 ESTA ante 0 40gna ines 6k 1116 682 














enlarged site. The new build- 

ing was formally opened with impres- 
sive dedicatory exercises on Wednes- 
day, April 22, 1903, during the 
course of which President Keppler 
declared the Stock Exchange in its 
“palatial new home” to be “but one of 
the many astounding changes that 
typify our onward march toward 
supremacy and give lasting and 
monumental expression to the un- 
exampled progress and prosperity 
with which our beloved country has 
been blessed.” 

That was nearly twenty years ago. 
The newness is not off the building. 
It is the admiration of all who come 
to visit New York City. It is still 
modern in its mechanical appoint- 
ments. But the rush of events has 
dwarfed it for the task it must per- 
form. Already more securities are 
knocking for admission than can be 
comfortably accommodated. Plans 
are maturing which in all human 
probability will develop a number of 
new issues arising from foreign 
financing and seeking the broad mar- 
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There are twenty posts on the old floor, with about thirty different stocks 

to each post. When the market is in full swing, the confusion about the 

posts makes trading difficult and unsatisfactory The new floor is designed 
to relieve this congestion. 
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ket of the Stock Exchange, 

The increasing demands 
which are being made upon the 
Stock Exchange will be betier 
appreciated by examination of 
the accompanying _ statistics 
which show the expansion of 
the last few decades. 

At the present time the totai of 
listed bonds 1s in the neighbor- 
hood of $21,000,000,000, par 
value, and the listing of stocks, 
also at par value, is appro.vi- 
mately $18,000,000,000. U. S. 
Government bonds bring the 
total to about $60,000,000,000, 
And there are upwards of a 
hundred companies which are 
seeking to have their securities 
admitted to the list at the 
earliest possible date. 

The sets of figures pre- 
sented in the table herewith 
tell the story of the growth of 
the Stock Exchange which 
necessitated the enlargement 
of the building. Among the 
bonds, the increase in trading 
in foreign government issues 
tells the most interesting story, 
but the growth of industry is 
also reflected in an increase, 
twenty years, of almost 200 in 
the number of industrial 
bonds. The decrease in listed 
bank stocks from 1900 to 1920 
has resulted from a number of 
causes — mainly concentration 
of these securities in fewer 
hands, fewer promotions of 
new institutions, and many 
consolidations. The increase 
of fully 256 in listings of in- 
dustrial stocks speaks of ex- 
panding profits and new 
enterprises. 

In short, the greater Stock 
Exchange is symbolical of a 
greater America, in finance, in 
industry, and in commerce, 
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Teach Your Child a Trade 
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Young America Must Be Attracted to the Crafts Where Men 
Work with Their Hands—A Plan for Trade Schools 


pose the making of the grow- 
ing man or woman ‘more 


EF DUCATION has for its pur- 


useful to himself and to the world. 
It should make the individual better 
able to care for himself and to pro- 
vide for his own happiness, and 
should benefit society generally by 


increasing the value of the individual 
as a social asset. 

Our American system of education 
has made tremendous strides in the 
past century. What a short time ago 
it was that the man who was called 
“educated” need but have a working 
acquaintance with the three R’s,— 
reading and ’riting and ’rithmetic. 
His acquaintance with literature was 
slight indeed. Of science and the 
languages he knew little or nothing. 
To-day all that is changed. There 
are comparatively few in the United 
States who cannot read and write flu- 
ently. In nearly every home Shake- 
speare and the other great writers in 
English are read and understood. 
Many are even familiar with the 
classics of other languages. 

The growth of our educational 
system has been rapid, but it has all 
been in one direction. Our educators 
have been imbued with the classical 
almost to the exclusion of the prac- 
tical. We clamp the same educational 
harness upon all and sundry, and in- 
sist that all follow the same road. 
The training we offer the son of a 
lawyer whose ambition and inclina- 
tion is to follow the profession of 
his father, is identical in every de- 
tail with the training we offer the 
daughter of a mechanic, whose sole 
aspiration in life is to become as 
good a wife and home-maker as her 
mother, 

Our whole educational system is 
directed toward turning out boys 
and girls equipped to enter the pro- 
fessions, to undertake what is known 
as brain work, or, more aptly, to 
hold “white-collar” jobs. 

More than 90 per cent. of our 
population is made up of the indus- 
trial worker and the farmer. Edu- 
cating 100 per cent. of our school 
children along lines that fit them for 
the professions is plainly unjustified 
when we know that less than & per 
cent. of them will be able to make a 
living in professional life. To-day, 
while our “white-collar” occupa- 
tions are crowded to overflowing, 
we are actually lacking in the skilled 
workmen and artisans necessary to 





By James J. Davis 


Secretary of Labor 





“More than 90 per cent. of our popula- 
tion,” says Secretary of Labor Davis, 
“ig made up of the industrial worker 


and the farmer. Educating 100 per 
cent. of our school children along lines 
that fit them for the professions is 
plainly unjustified, when we know that 
less than 8 per cent. of them will be 
able to make a living in professional life. 
To-day, while our ‘white-collar’ occupa- 
tions are crowded to overflowing, we are 
actually lacking in the skilled workmen 
and artisans necessary to keep up our 
production in shop and factory and to 
do our structural work.” 


keep up our production in shop and 
factory and to do our structural 
work, 

One deplorable result of this con- 
dition is that the physique of our 
best educated: citizens is far from 
strong, for the desk job is anything 
but the healthfullest. 

We must put the trades in America 
on a higher plane. We know that 
when properly trained the Ameri- 
can exceeds in efficiency the natives 
of all other nations, but we also know 
that many of our craftsmen to-day 
are drawn from immigration. We 
must attract young America to the 
crafts where men work with their 
hands—the crafts upon which ulti- 
mately rest responsibility for the 
nation’s prosperity. To that end we 
must see to it that educational con- 
ditions which induce the belief that 
to work with the hands is irksome 
and menial are corrected. 

There is no royal road to educa- 


tion. There is no narrow path which 
can be marked “this way to learn- 
ing.” True education can be ac- 
quired in many ways, and the choice 
of the best of these ways lies with 
the individual, and should be made 
to fit the individual. I well remem- 
ber the beginning of my real edu- 
cation. I had left school at the age 
of eleven and I believed my op- 
portunity for education was lost 
when I went to work in the mills and 
later became a helper to my father, 
who was a puddler of iron. As a 
puddler’s helper the pig metal that 
came to the puddling furnace aroused 
my curiosity, and I asked where it 
came from. My father took me to 
the blast furnace, and showed me 
the stocks of ore and limestone, and 
coal and coke. Right there I was 
given a lesson in geology, geography, 
physics, and chemistry that started 
me on the right road. In the work 
that lay before me I had found the 
means to gain knowledge. Not 
knowledge of that work alone, but 
solid practical knowledge of the great 
world that stretched out all around 
that work. 

My father showed me how the 
raw material in the blast furnace was 
purged of dross and slag, and ex- 
plained the casting of iron. He took 
me on to the puddle furnace where 
further impurities are removed from 
the metal. He showed me the work 
of the finishing mills, the eight and 
twelve-inch mills, the bar mill. the 
nail-plate mill, and the tank-plate 
and sheet mills. He pointed out to 
me the finished product and said: 

“When you have learned exactly 
where that comes from and why, 
and where it goes and why, you will 
have a real education.” 

Thus the opportunities for educa- 
tion lie all around us in our daily 
life and our daily work. The girl 
in the country who rises early in the 
morning to kindle the kitchen fire can 
acquire knowledge by diligent study 
of the materials she uses. Knowl- 
edge of the source and uses of the 
wood and oil and coal that she puts 
into the stove will give her a start 
in geography, geology, mineralogy, 
and several other subjects. The 


kindling of her breakfast fire should 
kindle a desire for knowledge. 

This kind of education, under di- 
rection, offers a real solution of our 
educational problem. It will broaden 
the field of our schools and at the 
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same time preserve the individuality 
of our students. It will take our 
educational system out of its strait- 
jacket, and give it freedom to live 
and breathe. We have the best edu- 
cational system that has been evolved 
but not the best that can be evolved, 
and our duty is to develop the most 
effective instrument for the instruc- 
tion of our youth that American 
genius can devise. 

This we cannot do unless we realize 
the vital importance of offering to 
our rising generations the opportu- 
nity to learn to work with hand and 
heart as well as brain. America 
must teach the trades true crafts- 
manship by practical instruction 
linked with instruction in theory. 
The youth who yearns to become a 
true artisan must not be yoked for 
years to the youth who is driving 
with might and main to become a 
physician. Our educational system 
must be balanced. 

It was this thought that I had in 
mind when I joined a fraternal order, 
the Loyal Order of Moose. I was 
the 247th member, and I then visioned 
a great service to the nation which 
the order could render. The order 
now has 600,000 members each of 
whom pays $2 a year for the sup- 
port of the home-school at Moose- 
heart for dependent orphans of the 
order, where 1,023 acres of land are 
dotted with buildings and equipment 
which represent $5,000,000 in re- 
placement value. Recently a wo- 
man’s auxiliary has been organized, 
and 50,000 women are contributing 
$1 a year to support the home- 
school. The organization is growing 
by leaps and bounds and every mem- 
ber has a deep appreciation of the 
service he is rendering, not alone 
to the children themselves but to 
society as a whole. It is a work that 
deserves the interest and support of 
all good men and women, this task 
of equipping our rising generation 
to face the world unafraid and able 
to care for itself. 

At Mooseheart every facility is 
provided for observing and develop- 
ing the natural bent of the child. 
The purpose of the order has been 
to take care of its orphans ‘n the 
most scientific and practical manner. 
The child is not given an education 
as a matter of charity. It is given 
an education because the order 
recognizes the right of every child 
to the best possible preparation for 
its life work. Mooseheart succeeds 
because its slogan is, “Every child is 
entitled to at least a high school edu- 
cation and a trade.” But the trade 
is the thing that is stressed. The 
joy of working with the hands, the 
high satisfaction of physical effort 
directed toward constructive accomp- 
lishment, these are the things we 
strive for. For the learning of a 
trade makes efficient and self-reliant 
men and women, a class that is sadly 
needed in. the world to-day. 


From the start each child is given 
every opportunity to develop his own 
individual aptitude and his own 
special qualifications. When he 
shows a tendency toward a special 
work he is given an opportunity to 
try his hand at it. If he demon- 
strates that this is the vocation for 
which he is best fitted, then the 
theoretical side of his education is 
so directed as to assist him in mak- 
ing his way through the world by 
means of that vocation. The child 
is encouraged in his study of his 
chosen trade. Side by side with 
actual practise he learns the theory 
of his chosen vocation, and he 
develops an enthusiasm for learn- 
ing that is impossible in the abstract, 
theoretical instruction with which we 
are familiar. 

But the so-called classical educa- 
tion is not neglected at Mooseheart. 
As the child learns his trade, he 
receives day by day the equivalent of 
a good high school education along 
the lines of modern pedagogic prac- 
tise. His education is balanced. He 
receives the mental discipline of the 
high school course, and the physical 
discipline of his work at his trade. 
When his course is completed ize is 
ready to face the world, useful to 
himself, and useful to society. His 
future is certain. He cannot fail. 
Whatever happens he has an efficient 
means of caring for himself; society 
will never be called upon to care for 
him. He is ready to take his place 
in the fight to make America the 
greatest nation in the world in in- 
dustry and in commerce. 
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The trade school is a certainty of 
the future. 

We must have craftsman. We 
face a world war in foreign trade, 
Wages in foreign countries are much 
lower than they are here. If we 
are to compete successfully we must 
have highly skilled workmen in in- 
dustry. Nowadays the natural desire 
of many of our young men to enter 
the trades is thwarted. A mistaken 
impression that work with the hands 
is to be despised and a constant edu- 
cational drift toward the office occu- 
pations drive many promising young 
men into uncongenial life-work 
where they prove mediocre perfor- 
mers or positive failures. 

By reason of the classical fetich 
in our schools, we have fallen woe- 
fully short in providing our nation 
with the skilled craftsman who is 
the foundation of industrial pros- 
perity. 

We must revise our educational 
plan. We must offer to every 
American child an opportunity to 
choose his or her place in the whole 
wide range of vocations which go to 
make up our national life. We must 
give every American child the means 
of finding out just where he or she 
will best fit into the American 
scheme of things. We must pro- 
vide every child with the mental and 
physical equipment necessary to fill 
his or her place in the world with 
the best results to the individual and 
the nation. 

We must educate, not alone the 
mentality of the rising generation, 
but its hand and its heart as well. 








The Ten Commandnmients 


of Success 
By Charles M. Schwab 

1. Work hard. Hard work is the 
best investment a man can make. 

2. Study hard. Knowledge enables 
a man to work more intelligently and 
effectively. 

3. Have initiative. 
deepen into graves. 

4. Love your work. Then you will 
find pleasure in mastering it. 


5. Be exact. Slipshod methods 
bring only slipshod results. 

6. Have the spirit of conquest. 
Thus you can successfully battle and 
overcome difficulties. 

7. Cultivate personality. Person- 
ality is to a man what perfume is to 
a flower. 

8. Help and share with others. 
The real test of business greatness 
lies in giving opportunity to others. 

9. Be democratic. Unless you feel 
right towards your fellow-men you 
can never be a successful leader of 
men. 

10. In all things do your best. The 
man who has done his best has done 
everything. The man who has done 
less than his best has done nothing. 


Ruts often 


The Busy Man 


If you want to get a favor done 
By some obliging friend, 

And want a promise, safe and sure, 
On which you may depend, 

Don’t go to him who always has 
Much leisure time to plan, 

But if you want your favor done, 
Just ask the busy man. 


The man with leisure never has 
A moment he can spare, 

He’s always “putting off” until 
His friends are in despair. 

But he whose every waking hour 
Is crowded full of work, 

Forgets the art of wasting time— 
He cannot stop to shirk. 


So when you want a favor done 
And want it right away, 

Go to the man who constantly 
Works twenty-four hours a day, 
He'll find a moment sure, somewhere, 

That has no other use, 
And fix you while the idle man 


Is framing an excuse. 
N. Y. Ledger. 
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displays are a valuable asset 

for retail stores, they also 
have a big advertising value for 
banks, the National American Bank 
of New York, located on 40th street 
just off Fifth Avenue, is blazing a 
new trail in the publicity methods of 
financial institutions. 

The bank has planned an ertire 
series of windows which are being 
executed in accord with the most 
modern ideas. The first of the series, 
illustrated on this page, has been en- 
tirely successful in creating interest 
in the bank and its methods. 

As interesting as the window itself 
is the idea behind it. It was con- 
ceived by Miss Anne H. Houghton, 
manager of the money reserve de- 
partment. Soon after Miss Hough- 
ton came to the bank she was struck 
with the thought that the banks of 
New York were lagging behind the 
times. The great banks of the city, 
staid and conservative, she believed, 
were losing their stride in a world 
that was making rapid progress. 
They still clung to the time-honored 
methods of antiquity, dignity, and 
aloofness. 

But she noticed that something of 
a change was taking place, for the 
more venturesome were beginning to 
“break away” by putting posters in 
their windows. Perhaps this was an 
afterthought of the Liberty bond 
drives. 

Miss Houghton went still further. 
She reasoned that a bank caters to its 
clientele just as much as a retailer 
does to his customers. The retailer 
sells merchandise; the bank sells 
service. The bank’s services must 
be advertised and popularized in a 
way that would be apparent at a 
glance. 

In addition to working out a se- 
ries of window displays,. Miss 
Houghton made a persistent cam- 
paign among the employees of the 
stores in the vicinity of the bank and 
sought the co-operation of the em- 
ployers in enlisting the interest of 
their workers. This was successful 
to such an extent that to-day the 
National American numbers among 
its depositors practically the entire 
staffs of a number of these stores. 

_ Prior to instituting the window 
display campaign a careful survey of 
conditions in the district was made. 
The neglected fact stood out, that in 
the immediate neighborhood were 
some of the largest stores in the 
world, with thousands of workers 
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How a Bank Window Display 
Gets New Business 


By W. C. Collins 








One of the bank’s attractive window displays. From the foreground rises a road, 
lined with trees and leading up the hill to a beautiful mansion. The entire length 


of the road is dotted with dimes and nickels. 


All about the front of the window, 


framing the scene, are little coin-banks such as are loaned to depositors. 


who were prospective depositors. 
ind a count of the number of peo- 
ple who passed daily revealed that 
between 12, noon, and 1:30 p. m. and 
between 5 and 6 p. m. veritable tides 
of humanity swept by. Then the of- 
cials became convinced that their 
windows had an immeasurable adver- 
tising value which had never been 
turned into productive channels. 

The usual sort of placards were 
tried first with indifferent success. 
The next step was to use a display 
which would have more “attention 
value.” A series of pictures showing 
scenes of old New York attracted 
some attention but “pulled” only a 
few people into the bank. 

Then the first ambitious display 
was originated and immediately pas- 
sers-by began to come in. When 
questioned, they admitted that the 
idea in the window had impelled them 
to make inquiries about starting ac- 
counts. 

The illustration of the first win- 
dow shows a rocky landscape. From 
the foreground rises a road, lined 
with trees and leading up the hill to 
a beautiful mansion. The entire 
length of the road is dotted with 
nickels and dimes, dozens and dozens 
of them, strewn in the dust. All 
about the front of the window, fram- 


ing in the scene, are little coin-banks 
such as are loaned to depositors. 

Not the least effective part of the 
display is its symbolical nature. 
There is just enough left unsaid to 
pique the imagination and to pro- 
voke thought once the attention has. 
been captured. Without saying so, 
the message is driven home that the 
road to wealth and independence is 
strewn with nickels and dimes which 
are carelessly expended and thought- 
lessly wasted but which, if saved, 
form the foundation of wealth. 

The window was carried out in 
excellent detail. A well-known art- 
ist was engaged to superintend the 
building of the display. The hill 
was of plaster, carefully developed 
in natural colors. The trees that 
lined the road and partly concealed 
the mansion were made of sponge 
dipped in green paint. The effect 
of an expanse of green grass was 
obtained by treating sawdust in a 
similar manner. 

The second display of the series 
features this idea: “Begin with a 
dime and end with a barrel of 
money.” A number of unique barrel 
banks were obtained. These are 
made of aluminum and are about 
three inches high and perhaps an inch 
in diameter at the thickest part. Even 
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the bands which ordinarily hold the 
staves of a barrel together are repro- 
duced by raised corrugations around 
the containers. A hole punched in 
one end or head of the barrel admits 
the dimes. 

This little pocket bank must be 
taken to the “parent bank” to be un- 
locked. The little barrels are being 
sold at twenty-five cents each. While 
it is specified that one need not be a 
depositor to use one of these little 
banks or to have them emptied at 
regular intervals, it is, of course, ex- 
pected that the majority of owners 
will eventually open accounts in the 
“parent bank.” 

The window display made up of 
these barrel banks is worked out in 
great detail, and the piles of shining 
little containers prove very attrac- 
tive. An interesting fact in connec- 
tion with this display, according to 
Miss Houghton, is that men have ap- 
parently been much more attracted by 
it than women. Perhaps it has been 
because every man in his day dreams 
pictures the time when he will ‘‘make 
his pile’ and have “a barrel of 
money.” 
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SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


F the organization with which you 

are connected offered a star to the 
worker who during the month con- 
tributed the idea which helped the 
most to increase income or decrease 
unnecessary expenses, would you be 
the one to wear it or would it go to 
someone else? 

Without being impertinent, we 
want to ask you right now how much 
you have done during the past month 
to increase the sales of your com- 
pany. Have you contributed one real 
criginal idea? Has some thought of 
yours made the work of your asso- 
ciates easier and more efficient? 


If you haven’t helped to increase 
sales, what have you done to effect 
economy? Have you been able to 
suggest anything that would eliminate 
certain unnecessary expenses? Have 
you suggested any short cuts? 

Just for your own pleasure and to 
test your own value to yourself and 
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On Writing Long Letters, and Short Ones 


HE average correspondent sighs 

when he looks at a long letter 
with the feeling that it requires a 
long reply. That does not always 
follow. 

It is often found that the first 
writer has used up all the language 
in his long letter; and a compara- 
tively few well-chosen words of 
compliment or courteous decision, 
showing you have carefully read the 
contents, is the best answer. 

How many times this is true in 
credit departments! The three-page 
request from a customer for extend- 
ed credit was a good letter if it got 
favorable action. But the credit man- 
ager’s answer is all the more appre- 
ciated if he simply says, “After 
reading your very frank and clear 
statement of conditions and taking 
into consideration your good record 
of keeping promises with us in the 
past, we are pleased——etc.” 

You can save time and give better 
replies to these long letters if you 
mark the important parts with “un- 
derlines” or “questions” as you read. 
When you are through these mat- 
ters stand out for attention. That 
first reading, too, is somehow the 
best. You are taking the time for 
reflection. Your mind is on the sub- 





ject. Later, if the letter is not 
marked, the inclination is to hurry 
through the dictation of several let- 
ters at the same time, in which you 
overlook something. 

The short letters are many times 
the ones for deeper thought and call 
for more words of explanation and 
argument than the long ones. 

The customer with a_ three-page 
letter of complaint gives you ample 
information. The disconcerting let- 
ter is the short one. 

When a valued customer writes, 
“We have decided to place our orders 
elsewhere ” in a terse note you 
don’t understand, possibly you are the 
one to write the long letter in that 
instance. 

Or, a mere inquiry of a few lines 
may suggest sales possibilities that 
encourage a letter so long you can 
scarcely believe you said it all. 

The moral of the daily mail is to 
refrain from the routine of replies 
“measure for measure.” ‘Aim to cut 
down dictation which answers the 
long letter. 

Be alert to take advantage of the 
short letter with the courtesy and rea- 
onable length of a reply which is 





perhaps unexpected and is, therefore, 


so much the better. 


to your organizaiton, ask yourself 
some searching questions like these. 
. Ss. 2 


No matter what our position in 
the world, whether we are employer 
cr employee, we should remember 
that we have no right to treat an- 
other person in any way other than 
in a way that will make that person 
grow. The question is, as we come in 
contact with people capable of 
growth, are we fertilizers or non- 


fertilizers? 
* * * 


“Books are not made for furniture, 
but there is nothing that so beauti- 
fully furnishes a house,” said Henry 
Ward Beecher. “A little library 
growing each year is an honorable 
part of man’s history. It is a man’s 
duty to have books. A library is not 
a luxury, but one of the necessities of 
life.” 

* * x 

Good old Kit Morley says: “There 
is.,only one way on earth to conquer 
people; that is by being nicer to 
them than they expect.” 

x * x 


Some writer reminds us that when 
we see a cur dog running down the 
street with his head hanging and his 
tail between his legs, our first im- 
pulse is to kick him. But the fellow 
that trots briskly up to us with his 
head and tail up and a friendly light 
in his eye, we are really glad to see 
him, and instead of a kick, we give 
him a smile and a pat. 

It is much easier, and far more 
profitable, to be positive than nega- 
tive. 


America needs positive thinkers 
and there is an unlimited field for the 
man who can lay the ghost of fear. 

* * * 

Those who work in the Omaha 
National Bank cannot be spendthrifts. 
President Walter W. Head makes it 
his personal business to see that the 
employees of his bank are individually 
financially successful, or if they re- 
fuse to manage their own affairs so 
as to be succes ° ‘1 they are replaced. 

“Think of 'd™ ker who is not a 
financial success,” exclaims Mr. 
Head. “Such a person cannot be the 
i inspiration to the general pub- 
x 

Mr. Head also likes to encourage 
the establishing of homes among the 
bank’s personnel. 

“I feel that a man increases his 
reliability and his earning capacity 
when he heads a home,” says Mr. 
Head. For that reason each man who 
marries receives $100 as a wedding 
present and $50 is appropriated as 
each child arrives. 
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Has Money Reached Bottomr 


Comparison of Present Rates with Twenty-Year Average— Will 


Seasonal Fluctuations Be Resumed in the Fall P 


ONEY rates are now lower 
than at any time in more 
than three years, and, with 

the downward tendency still in 
operation, many bankers have be- 
come apprehensive as to how far 
this movement is going to in- 
vade their earnings. Some bankers 
hold that a large proportion of 
their funds must be kept employed 
at 4 per cent. at least, if 


By John Oakwood 


From this it is seen that, al- 
though rates had receded consid- 
erably by 1921, they were still far 
above the pre-war and wartime 
levels. 

The long decline in interest 
rates during the last two and one- 
half years is shown in detail in 
Table II in the center of this page. 
It is to be particularly noted that 


from the recent depression. The 
emergency is definitely over, but 
there still is running a great 
ground swell from the tempest 
that yet makes itself felt in the 
money market. Deflated inven- 
tory values, lower prices, and a 
curtailed volume of business all 
operated to reduce the amount of 
money required to do business. A 

large part of the burden of 








they are to show any re- 
turns above total running 
expenses. 

Uneasiness over cheap 
money is particularly preva- 
lent among country bankers, 
who are dependent upon 
their loans for their profits. 
The large New York City 
banks are able to supple- 
ment their earnings to a 
larger degree by the opera- 
tions of their bond and 
other special departments. 

How great a fall has oc- 
curred in money is indicated 
by the fact that in May the 
average rate on call loans in 








TABLE II 


Long Decline in Money Rates 
Monthly Averages for Last Two and One-half Years 
Call Money Rates Rates on Commercial 


at New York 60-90 Day Paper 
1920 1921 1922 1920 1921 1922 

% % % % % % 
| we ee 9.00 6.69 4.56 5.98 7.81 4.90 
Feb, 9.94. 7.25 4.94 6.41 7.75 4.38 
Mat. ..05. 8.06 688 4.35 6.69 7.63 4.80 
re 7.35 6.45 4.35 6.78 7.58 4.63 
CT 7.00 681 3.97 7.16 694 4.38 
ee 7.25 6.22 3.97 7.72 675 4.16 
DE asnbs S46 S70 .... 7.83 640 .... 
RS 5 cig 7.19 5.69 8.00 5.94.» 
Se 7.19 ~5.15 7.97 -5.90-. 
TE cond 7.65 5.25 8.00 563° . 
eee 8.06 5.06 7.94 5.19 
SG nsven 6.90 5.10 7.88 5.13 


frozen credits has by now 
been removed from the 
banks by liquidation or by 
funding bank loans into 
bond issues. 

This period of readjust- 
ment has been succeeded by 
-one of waiting. A great 
deal of business is now be- 
ing held in abeyance pend- 
ing the development of con- 
fidence among business men 
that the time for more active 
operations is at hand. The 
depression is over, but the 
revival has not developed 
far enough to take up the 
slack created in the money 
market. The special fac- 














New York was 60 per cent. L 
lower than the highest | 
monthly average call rate during 
the 1920-1921 period of liquidation. 
And the May average discount 
rate on commercial paper was 
more than 46 per cent. below the 
peak monthly average for this 
class of accommodation. 

The rise and fall of these two 
barometers of the money market, 
beginning with pre-war condi- 
tions, running through the war 
period, the post-war boom, and 
the collapse following the boom, 
are shown in Table I herewith. 








utee. 
Ti.E | 
Money Rates by Years 
Based on Monthly Averages 
Commer 
Call cial 
Mone 60-90 Day 
at N. Paper 
%o %o 
BT sso cates 3.18 5.78 
SO 3.45 4.52 
ee 1.91 3.44 
| 2.53 3.42 
Re 3.40 4.73 
{epee Po 5.86 
| See 6.51 5.42 
re 7.83 7.34 
|, a ee 6.02 6.55 




















these figures reflect, visibly, only 
the transit of the major and spe- 
cial business movement peculiar to 
this period. The cyclical changes 
of seasonal crop and commercial 
influences, that would be reflected 
under normal conditions, are en- 
tirely obliterated by the steady 
pressure of liquidation, deflation, 
and unusual general market con- 
ditions. 

And it is evident that the gen- 
eral downward trend in call money 
began earlier than that in com- 
mercial loans, which, contrary to 
normal seasonal movements, con- 
tinued steadily upward throughout 
the greater part of 1920, reflecting 
necessitous borrowings as stagna- 
tion developed. On the other hand, 
after the decline of these rates set 
in late in 1920, they have continued 
steadily downward ever since with 
no seasonal influences visible, since 
business was entirely in the grip 
of the tide of reaction. 

Under conditions prevailing to- 
day, however, the effect of sea- 
sonal demand for money is to be 
looked for in the market as well 
as the influences of special factors 


tors, however, are exerting 

a diminishing’ influence on ‘rates. A 
relatively larger influence from 
normal factors is to be looked for. 
If it could be assumed that the 
market had returned to a thor- 
oughly normal situation, the move- 
ment of money rates from now on 
might be expected to be entirely 
subject to control by seasonal de- 
velopments. The course of events 
under such a regime of conditions is 
portrayed in the composite data in 








TABLE Ill 
Seasonal Fluctuations in Rates 
Based on Averages for 26 Pre-War 
ears 
Commer- 
Call cial 
wy 60-90 Day 
at N. Paper 
% % 
PO ceth as 3.79 4.59 
fae 2.55 4.27 
ere 3.41 4.66 
FS a eee 3.36 4.51 
ae ree 2.85 4.26 
re 2.64 4.20 
i 2.69 4.50 
pe eee 2.87 4.93 
eS eer 4.06 5.24 
La 5.02 5.23 
Sere 4.75 5.02 
POE 5 caudex 6.01 4.99 
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Table III, representing the aver- 
age seasonal variations in the 
rates of interest on commercial 
paper and call money during 
twenty recent pre-war years. 
From this it is seen that rates 
for commercial paper were nor- 
mally at the lowest point of the 
year in June, after which a rising 
tendency began, reaching the 
highest point in the fall months 
of September and October. Rates 
declined again in the slack winter 
season through February, but stif- 
fened a bit during March and April 
under the stimulus of the opening 
of spring business. This rise was 
but temporary, being succeeded by 
the mid-year easing off in business 
through June. Call loan rates 
passed through a somewhat simi- 
lar cycle, although their move- 
ments were always rendered some- 
what erratic due to the super-sen- 
sitiveness of this market to other 
business conditions and to specu- 
lative influences. 
Money rates during the first six 
months of the present year have 
differed in their movement from 
this typical twenty-year average 
only in their failure to show a 
firmer tendency in March; al- 
though the rate of decline this year 
was not nearly so rapid as in 1921, 
and the situation was, therefore, 
nearer normal to that extent. The 
movement since March has been 


entirely typical of normal years, 
reaching a low point in June. And 
it is also to be noted how near the 
pre-war average commercial rates 
were in June as compared with 
the high rates prevailing in June 


of 1920 and 1921. Call money re- 
mains somewhat higher than the 
average; but it may be said that 
it has, with a certain amount of 
premeditation, been kept up by 
bankers as a brake on what has 
been deemed a tendency to a pre- 
mature and over-sanguine specu- 
lative revival in the stock market. 


Shortage of Capital Overestimated 


If it could be said that money 
conditions are again normally sub- 
ject to control by ordinary seasonal 
influences, the plain forecast of the 
above horoscope is that money in 
June reached its lowest point and 
will manifest a rising tendency 
after the summer quietude in 
business has passed and fall crop- 
moving demands come into the 
market. 

But it is too much to assume 
that money is as yet entirely 
emancipated from the special con- 
ditions of the war’s aftermath. 
The effect of these special factors, 
although decreasing in force, must 
still be considered. It remains to 
be seen whether normal seasonal 
tendencies for higher money will 


be fortified or will be negatived by 
these special influences remaining 
operative in the money market. 
The answer revolves around the 
question of the supply of funds and 
the world demand for them on a 
sound credit basis. 

The great wave of investment 
buying of the last few months has 
been taken as an indication that 
the world’s shortage of capital has 
been over-estimated and that large 
potential supplies of funds are, as 
a matter of fact, overhanging the 
market and will serve to keep 
money rates down. It has been 
estimated that capital accumula- 
tion in the United States during 
1921 amounted to $8,000,000,000. 
This, in connection with the na- 
tion’s stupendous gold reserve of 
over $3,000,000,000, which is prac- 
tically lying idle, as evidenced by 
the high Federal Reserve ratios 
implying the possibility of a tre- 
mendous expansion of bank credit, 
may seem to threaten a continuous 
decline of money rentals to levels 
ruinous to banking profit. 


Big Potential Demand 


But against this situation is to 
be set the indisputable fact that 
the world was never so run-down 
in respect to both liquid and fixed 
capital. Never was it so greatly 
in need of means to repair existing 
plants, to bring those neglected 
during the war and the aftermath 
of specialized demands up to pres- 
ent-day requirements, and to ex- 
pand equipment in a multitude of 
industries whose development has 
not kept pace with even a normal 
rate of progress. This is a state- 
ment that applies to the United 
States as well as to Europe, even 
if to a less degree. As to liquid 
capital, stocks of many kinds have 
also been greatly depleted. It is 
through the employment of credit 
that these deficiencies in liquid and 
fixed capital must be made good. 

If it ts to be believed that tremen- 
dous supplies of credit overhang the 
money market, it is also to be be- 
lieved that there are great potential 
requirements to balance them—re- 
quirements that will come increasing- 
ly into the market for money as 
business revival progresses, as confi- 
dence grows stronger, and as the 
spirit of enterprise expands. 

In considering the future of in- 
terest rates, it is important to vis- 
ualize conditions in the general 
business picture. Domestic busi- 
ness has been at a low ebb. De- 
mand for money of both short and 
long maturities has been depressed 
by idle factories, reduced turnover, 
and a postponement of plans for a 
normal expansion of plants and 
operations. 

There is to be expected during 
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the year a rising tide of activity, 
rather than a falling tide. The de- 
mands of commerce and industry will 
require an increased rather than a 
decreased volume of banking and in- 
vestment funds. 

Again, the era of rapidly falling 
prices is passed. It has been suc- 
ceeded by an upward movement in 
many lines. Both as a matter of 
arithmetic and of stimulating con- 
fidence and enterprise, firm or ris- 
ing prices will be reflected in 
greater money demands than pre- 
vail in a period of declining prices 
after emergency demands have 
been taken care of. 

Finally, full weight must be 
given to the fact that America is 
now the world’s greatest invest- 
ment market. The nations of 
Europe cannot supply their own 
capital needs. London is not able 
to accommodate a large part of the 
world single-handed, as she virtu- 
ally did before the war. The task 
must be shared by the United 
States. America is proving her- 
self equal to the task and willing 
to do her share in financing sound 
foreign requirements. 

Dollar loans of foreign govern- 
ments, municipalities and corpora- 
tions floated in the United States 
during 1921 totaled more than $690,- 
000,000, while in the first six 
months of 1922 they have already 
amounted to $674,000,000. 

American capital in large amount 
is also being drawn abroad through 
the purchase of foreign internally 
issued securities, the sale of which 
has made considerable inroads into 
the volume of small investor funds. 


Europe Attracting Funds 


There has been, then, from these 
foreign sources, a considerable ab- 
sorption of America’s investment 
funds, a movement that may be 
expected to grow as confidence in 
Europe grows and signs of sounder 
credit develop abroad. In fact, 
unless a curb of more careful for- 
eign investment practices is placed 
on this movement, particularly in 
respect to speculative purchases of 
foreign securities with a view of 
profiting by improvement in ex- 
change, it may rob the American 
money market of funds needed to 
finance sound commercial opera- 
tions and industrial development at 
home. 

From the foregoing it is to be 
concluded that the controlling in- 
fluences in the money market will 
tend to establish higher rates later 
in the year. The seasonal influ- 
ences that may be expected to 
cause a rise in rates will be 
strengthened rather than weak- 
ened by the phase of the special 
after-effects of the war period that 
is still operative in the market. 
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Wasting a Million Years 


Annual Loss of $3,000,000,000 From Preventable Diseases and 
Deaths—How Industrial Hospitals Help 


HE annual economic loss from 
preventable diseases and deaths 
in the United States amounts 
to $3,000,000,000. Forty-five million 
persons lost 350,000,000 days from 
illness and disease, other than in- 
dustrial accidents, during 1920. 
Industrial accidents annually cause 
an economic loss of $1,000,000,000 
and a loss of $853,000,000 in wages, 
according to a recent report of the 
National Safety Council. Fully 75 
per cent. of industrial accidents can 
be prevented. 
An insurance official asserts that 
12,000,000 days a year can be saved 
the building industry by the 


By Sanford De Hart 


In the aggregate there are more 
workers employed in the small plants 
than in the large plants. There are 
30,000,000 workers in this country 
who are not under any form of health 
supervision. 

A study of the cost of health ser- 
vice in industry by the National Con- 
ference Board, shows that the aver- 
age annual cost of health supervision 
to the employees of the steel and iron 
industries is $4.10 per person. This 
survey covered fourteen plants with 
105,459 workers, 99,711 of which 
were male and 5,748 of which were 
female. 


Another manufacturer read a re- 
port which stated that simple “colds” 
were costing a direct money loss to 
wage earners of this country of more 
than $70,000,000 annually. He con- 
ferred with his family physician and 
asked him to suggest a method by 
which this malady could be reduced 
or prevented in his factory. The 
physician recommended a spraying 
apparatus, costing $187, which re- 
duced these simple “colds” and in- 
flammatory conditions affecting the 
‘mucous membranes of the nose, 
throat, mouth and upper respiratory 
passages 37 per cent. in one year. 

Another concern employing 





introduction of safety meth- 


1,200 persons, saved $5,000 in 





ods. This is not to be 
wondered at when it is known 
that more than 11,000 per- 
sons died as a result of falls 
during the year 1920. And 
1,000 persons were killed by 
falling from ladders. 

Next to carelessness and 
thoughtlessness, poor “‘house- 
keeping” is responsible for a 
large percentage of accidents. 
Poor “housekeeping” includes 
insecure piling of material, ob- 
struction of passage ways, 
crowded aisles, upturned nails, 
and slippery floors. This list 
is more suggestive than ex- 








If 


one big steel corporation, through 
its safety work, saved 26,000 of its 
workers from accidental deaths in 
fourteen years, and— 


If 


in the aggregate, there are more 
workers employed in the small 
plants than in the large plants— 


How Many 


lives would have been saved, if all 
the little plants had played a good 
hand in the game of life-conser- 


two years by installing an eye 
room and equipment for ex- 
tracting foreign bodies such as 
emery and steel, from the eyes 
of workers. This room repre- 
sented an initial investment of 
only $300. 

Many manufacturers operat- 
ing hospitals and safety de- 
partments in connection with 
their plants consider self-in- 
surance advantageous. The 
Continental Motor Corpora- 
tion has published a statement 
asserting that $48,233 was 
saved in one year by carrying 
their own insurance. Another 
concern cut its protection costs 











from $28,000 to $9,000 in one 





haustive. vation? 
Fully 15 per cent. of in- 
dustrial accidents are due to 
defective illumination. One shop To suggest accident reduction and 


manager found that there were 25 
per cent. more accidents to his night 
force than to his day force. With 
reference to the immediate effect of 
lighting on output, the Industrial 
Commission of Wisconsin found that 
a steel plant merely by changing its 
system of lighting could increase its 
night output over 10 per cent. 
The large plants are doing much 
to reduce accidents, and to keep their 
employees well. One big steel cor- 
poration is spending $1,000,000 a year 
for safety work to protect its 270,000 
employees. Between 1906 and 1912, 
this corporation reduced its accidents 
43 per cent., and, in the past fourteen 
years st has saved over 26,000 of sts 
workers from accidental deaths. 
Many of the smaller concerns 
recognize the value of safety and 
health supervision of their employees, 
but are reluctant to adopt such de- 
partments because they fear that the 
cost would be prohibitive. 





sickness prevention is not to theorize 
fantastically, as the following will 
show: A manufacturer employing 
400 persons was a little skeptical 
about the glowing reports of the 
wonderful results obtained in in- 
dustrial hospitals. He decided to do 
a little investigating on his own hook. 
He instructed his employment man- 
ager to keep an accurate record for 
one year of the time lost through ac- 
cident and sickness in his plant. The 
following year he engaged a nurse 
and incorporated a small first-aid 
room in his plant. At the end of the 
second year he found that he had 
saved 2,821.4 hours from surgical 
conditions and °9,000.2 hours from 
sickness. The construction and 
equipment of the first-aid room cost 
$1,700, and the nurse’s salary was 
$1,500. Approximately 12,000 hours 
were saved over the previous year. 
And at $1.50 an hour that is no mean 
saving in these days of high costs. 





year by self-insurance. The 
R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Com- 
pany held its compensation down to 
$8 for a period of six months, with 
a personnel of 1,000. Self-insurance 
made this possible. 

Most states permit the employer 
to carry his own insurance. Five 
states — Nevada, North Dakota, 
Oregon, Washington, and Wyoming 
—have strictly exclusive systems, and 
do not permit either self-insurance or 
private insurance. Ohio and West 
Virginia allow no casualty company ' 
to operate, but permit self-instance. 

What are you dowmg to protect the 
health and lives of your workers? 





I haven’t much faith in the fellow 
who praises everything—less in the 
fellow who knocks everything, and © 
not any in the fellow who is indiffer- 
ent to everything —Elbert Hubbard. 

a's 

Well-timed silence hath more elo- 
quence than speech.—Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper. 
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William Wrigley, Jr., the success- 
ful chewing gum magnate, talking 
with a smoking-car audience the other 
day, was telling the others how much 
a year the chicle people spent for ad- 
vertising. 

“But, Mr. Wrigley, you’ve spent 
millions of dollars and created a 
splendid demand now; everybody 
talks about and chews Spearmint. 
Your demand is steady and growing. 
Isn’t it a waste to continue spending 
so many hundred thousand dollars a 
year in publicity?” one of his audi- 
tors asked. 

The Spearmint king thought a mo- 
ment, and then replied : 

“My friend, if I were to stop ad- 
vertising, it would be just like taking 
the engine off this train. It would 
slow down and after a little while 
stop. Advertising is the locomotive 
of business, and if you don’t have it, 
business comes to a stop. — Wall 
Street Journal. 

* * * 


Keep out of the suction caused by 
those who drift backwards.—E. K. 
Piper. 

* * x 

The man who has the superinten- 
dence of ten thousand men has had 
the charge of many small squads. 
And before he had charge of a small 
squad, he had charge of himself— 
Elbert Hubbard. 


* * * 


Lightning never strikes twice in the 
same place. It does a good job the 
first time.—Selected. 

* * 


Some one must play the minor parts, 
Some one must hold the spear, 


And some one, when the music starts, 


Must follow in the rear. 
Not everyone can be the star, 

That shines with great white light, 
But some must twinkle from afar 

To harmonize the night. 

—Exchange. 
. 2 @ 

Don’t waste too much time on 
slanderers. If the Postman stopped 
to fight it out with every little yellow 
cur that barked at: him, he would 
never get his mail delivered —Henry 
L. Doherty. 

i 

Fish are coming out of a California 
oil well, according to dispatches. Lots 
of poor fish wish they could get out 
of the wildcat oil wells as well off as 
— they went in.—Houston Chron- 
icle. 


Stick It Out! 


By Edmund Leamy 
Especially Written for “Forbes.” 
When your world’s about to fall 
And *your back’s against the wall, 
When you're facing wild retreat and 
utter rout; 
When it seems that nought can stop it, 
All your pleas and plans can’t stop it, 
Get a grip upon yourself and—stick it 
out! 
Any craven fool can quit, 
But a man with pluck and grit 
Will hold until the very final shout; 
In the snarling teeth of sorrow 
He will laugh and say: “Tomorrow 
The luck will change. I guess, 
I'll stick it out.” 


The luck does change; you know it, 
All the records prove and show it 
And the men who win are men who 
strangle doubt, 
Who hesitate nor swerve, 
Who have grit and guts and nerve, 
And whose motto is—Play hard, and 
stick it out. 


So you, when things go wrong, 
And you think you can’t last long, 
That you’ve got to quit nor wait the 
final bout; 
Smile, smile at your beholders, 
Clench your teeth and square your shoul- 


ders, 
And fight! You'll win if you will but 
stick it out! 


* * * 


One of the late Theodore Roose- 
velt’s expressions was: “Work hard 
and play hard.” There is no reason 
why you shouldn’t indulge in the out- 
door sports that appeal to you most. 
Go fishing, play baseball, tennis, golf, 
work in your garden, do any of the 
things that appeal to you. Recreation 
should really recreate, make you 
stronger, better, richer, healthier, 
more efficient. 

But after you have finished play- 
ing, settle down on the job and give 
to it the same concentrated attention 
that you give to the sport that pleases 
you most. 


- tion or love. 





A Gext 


Sirdy to show thyself appro- 

ued untae God, a morkman that 
urrdeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth— 11 
Timothy, 2:15. 


Sent in by Harvey J. Powell, 
Monticello, Ga, and E. W. 
Anderson, 475 ‘Baldwin Road, 
South Orange, N. J., to whom a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams, 1,000 
Thoughts on Life and Busi- 
ness,’ will be sent. 











With the classical exceptions of 
Croesus and Mecenas, how many men 
are famous because they were rich? 
Can you recollect any who have been 
dead, say, fifty years and whose fame 
has stood the acid test of time? 
Meyer Anslem Rothschild, the foun- 
der of the banking house, has a cer- 
tain sort of fame. But it is histori- 
cal rather than indicative of admira- 
He is the only one that 
I recall. With the exception of Peter 
Cooper and George Peabody, who are 
there, not: because they were rich 
men, but because they were philan- 
thropists and gave their money away, 
not one man of wealth has as yet 
been given a niche in the American 
Hall of Fame at the University of 
New York.—Theodore H. Price. 

* * 


If you want to be miserable, think 
about yourself, about what you want, 
what you like, what respect people 
ought to pay you, and what people 
think of you.—Charles Kingsley. 

x ok x 


The man who trusts men will make 
fewer mistakes than he who distrusts 
them.—Cavour. 

* * * 


If you are poor—work. 

If you are rich—continue to work. 

If you are burdened with seem- 
ingly unfair responsibilities—work. 

If you are happy—keep right on 
working. Idleness gives room for 
doubts and fears. 

If disappointments come—work. 

If sorrow overwhelms you, and 
loved ones seem not true—work. 

When faith falters and reason fails 
—just work. 

When dreams are shattered and 
hope seems dead—work. Work as if 
your life were in peril. It really is. 

No matter what ails you, work. 

Work faithfully—work with faith. 

Work is the greatest material rem- 
edy available. 

Work will cure both mental and 
physical afflictions —Selected. 

Sk 

Take time to deliberate but when 
the time for action arrives stop think- 
ing and go in.—Jackson. 

ee. oe 

Nae man can be happy without a 
friend, nor sure of him till he’s un- 
happy.—Scotch Proverb. 

oe 

Not only strike while the iron is 
hot, but make it hot by striking.— 
Cromwell. 
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“Came Prometheus ,the Fire-Bringer, he who snatched 
from the sun’s glowing chariot thrice-precious fire 
and brought it, hidden in a fennel-stalk, to earth, 
that men might live like gods in its pleasant warmth.” 


(Transl. Greek Myth) 


o oe is today’s Prometheus ..... Bringer 
of comforts . . . . The Chemical Engineer! 



















One of civilization’s pioneers, it is he who has 
brought to mankind comforts and conveniences 
that a century ago were only wishes. 


It is he who, searching in the hidden depths of 
Nature, has bared her secrets and laid at the feet 
of the world’s industries new substances, new uses 
for them, new ways of using the present mate- 
rials of commerce in the satisfying of man’s wants. 


It is he who, watching on the frontiers of science, 
has seen in his test-tubes visions of industries yet 
unborn that are to drive commerce to the far cor- 
ners of the earth in the service of man’s needs. 


The world’s debt to The Chemical Engineer is 
one that can never be paid. 
This is one of a series of advertisements published 


that the public may have a clearer understanding 
of E.1. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products 


E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY inc., Wilmington, Del. 
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Successful 


Speculation 


The great basic law of Action and 
Reaction governs both the specula- 
tive and investment markets exactly 
as it governs the scientific and 
mechanical worlds. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
the day-to-day ripples the great 
major movements are as regular 
almost as the tides themselves. 


absons 


REPORTS 


Based on fundamental statistics, 
forecast these major movements. 
They enable you to find the real 
“buys” at low tide—to ride up with 
the rise and sell out near the top 
with unusually long profit. 

Over 16,000 of the country’s keenest in- 
vestors have increased their income by 
adopting the Babson method. You will find 
the whole aoe 8 in the booklet * ‘Getting the 
Most from Your Money.’ 

Tear out the Memo—now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate the 


morning’s mail. 
MEMO 


For Your Secretary 


Write Roger W. Babson, president of Babson’s 

Statistical Organization, Welleslev Hills. 82, 
ass., as follows. Pleac+ 

send me Booklet GA 35 
“Getting the Most jrom” 

Your Money”’ and copy of 

recent report—gratis. 

TTT 


























Securities Recently 


Listed 


We have prepared a 
booklet describing 
the more active se- 
curities listed on the 
New York Stock 
Exchange this year. 


Copy Gladly Sent 
You on Request 








Moore,Leonard & Lynch 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway, New York 


Utica 
Erie 


Pittsburgh 


Sharon 


Direct Private Wires to 
Principal Cities 
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“WHAT THE 
a LEADERS SAY 


(Continued from page 371) 


warning on this score. In discussing 
the general business trend, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce has recently admon- 
ished that “in the past it has been the 
excesses of the prosperity period that 
have been responsible for the depth 
of the depression that followed,” and it 
was also pointed out that “the present 
is no time to discard the caution that 
the recent period of depression has 
taught.” Furthermore, the Department 
warns business men to be _ prudent 
about placing forward orders for raw 
materials at quotations much above the 
current level. 


Good Crops Promised 


The rate of pig iron production is 
now about 30,000,000 tons a year, the 
highest for eighteen months and almost 
equal to the average production for 
the peak pre-war years of 1912 and 
1913. That the coal strike has not re- 
tarded blast furnace operations is 
shown by the fact that the current rate 
represents an increase of 25 per cent. 
since March. 

June postal receipts were the great- 
est ever recorded. 

“The increase in the building indus- 
try,” says the Commerce Department’s 
Survey of Current Business, “is having 
far-reaching effects. More men are 
employed and hence are potential cus- 
tomers for the products of industry.” 

Total bank clearings for June rose 
42 per cent. over May, and “debits 
to individual accounts” are running 
well above last year. 

The outlook for the crops is excel- 
lent, and it is particularly gratifying 
to note that the Northwest, which for 
the last few years has suffered from 
disappointingly small crops, is prom- 
ised a good harvest this year, and that 
business in the northwestern states has 
already started to pick up in anticipa- 
tion. It is reported that department 
stores and specialty shops in that sec- 
tion are having a good season. 


Labor Troubles Temporary 


The probable yield of the cotton 
crop has been set at 11,065,000 bales by 
the Department of Agriculture, com- 
pared with about 8,000,000 bales in 1921, 
and 14,439,000 bales in 1920. Despite 
the increase over earlier estimates, cot- 
ton has been persistently working to- 
ward higher levels, which insures a 
good profit to the producer and favor- 
able conditions in the South. 

With money rates down to a com- 
paratively low level, with the weak 
spots permanently eliminated as shown 
by the abrupt decline in failures, and 
with prices tending to rise despite in- 
creased production in many basic in- 
dustries, the temporary character of 
labor disturbances and their ineffec- 
tiveness in staying the onward march 
of prosperity should soon be demon- 
strated. 


Views of Leaders 


“There is no question in my mind,” says 
Irenee DuPont, president of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., “that the lowest point 
in business depression has been reached 
and passed. How soon ‘prosperity’ returns 
depends upon how promptly and how en- 
ergetically each business man and business 
house, through its own efforts and its own 
ingenuity, makes prosperity for itself. It 
is a question of how much each of us 
wants prosperity—and how much energy 
we are willing to spend to attain it. What 
we now need is confidence that the 
country is not permanently on the de- 
cline; that prices in general cannot con- 
tinue to go lower; and that the volume 
of business is going to pick up steadily 
and consistently. Once confidence is 
fully restored, demand will increase, 
factory orders will be booked in vol- 
ume, the unemployed will have work 
again, jobbers and dealers will find a 
ready outlet for their goods, and con- 
sumers will have the wherewithal to 
buy them. When that time comes, 
prices are likely to ‘soar,’ for there is 
very little in reserve in the storehouse 
and everybody will be wanting the same 
thing at once.” 


General Price Trend Downward 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, on the other hand, does not look 
for any skyrocketing of prices. “It is 
well to recognize,” says the bank, “that 
precedents established after other wars 
constitute a reliable guide only insofar as 
present price-determining factors corre- 
spond to those prevailing in the earlier 
periods. It is not difficult to discover im- 
portant differences in these conditions. 
Nevertheless, without regard to such 
precedents, it appears that, while prices 
may continue upward for a short period, 
probably the general long-term trend will 
be downward. Whether it may be ex- 
pected that such a movement will carry 
prices to pre-war levels depends upon the 
operation of factors so far removed in 
point of time that speculation concerning 
them can be scarcely better than a guess.” 


Reasons for Optimism 


A steady return of business to normal 
conditions and a sure recovery from last 
year’s depression were noted by Benjamin 
H. Strong, Governor of the Federal! 
Reserve Bank of the Second (New York) 
District, in an address to the United Waist 
League of America: “There has been a 
steady and marked improvement in most 
of the industries in the last ten months,” 
said Governor Strong. “Pig iron, which 
if not a barometer is at least a thermom- 
eter of business conditions, shows a very 
rapid recovery from the depression of last 
year. Most lines of the wholesale and 
retail clothing trade are in a healthy condi- 
tion.” Other hopeful signs, said Governor 
Strong, were greater confidence among 
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THOMAS GIBSON’S 


SEMI-ANNUAL FORECAST 
OF 


Security Market and 
Business Conditions 
and Prospects 
(Ready July 14, 1922) 


The Semi-Annual Forecast briefly reviews 
nd extends the Annual Forecast issued last 
J uary. Such additions, modifications or 
ces ag are warranted by recent develop- 
are clearly stated and explained. Among 
most interesting discussions are the fol- 





lowing: 
i1—The General Outlook for Business 
and Security Price Movements 


The outlook as determined by (a) permanent 
factors and (b) temporary factors. @ perm- 

ent factors refer to increased demand due 
to natural growth of wealth and population, 

1d the temporary factors refer to abnormal 
ie mand, particularly the demand occasioned 
by catching up on deferred work. ‘The deferred 
ée mand, especially in the case of residential 

id office building has a strong bearing on 
the » activity and prosperity of the next year 
or more. - When the work is completed there 
will be a period of comparative dullness. This 
is a factor which should be understood by 
every business man, investor and speculator 
and it should be understood now—not after 
its effects have been discounted. 


2—What the Barometers Show 


A discussion of the general outlook as 
shown by pig iron production, freight ear 
loadings, bank clearings, crop prospects and 
the other indexes and barometers of trade. 
The credit situation is also discussed in its 
probable effects on general business and the 
security markets during the last half of 1922. 


3—The Inflation Problem 


Some students of the situation are looking 
for a secondary od of inflation in the near 
future. The reasons for this expectation, the 
probability of its appearing, and the effects 
on various classes of securities are set forth. 


4—The Progress of a Cycle 


A brief discussion of the process of rota- 
tion which appears during the progress of a 
major advance. It is shown that the movement 
begins with high grade ds and ends with 
the low-priced non-dividend-paying stocks. 
Our present place in the eycle is indicated. 


5—The Merger Influence 
The part mergers will play in the industrial 
and railroad security markets during the next 
year. The merger-madness of 1899-1901 il- 


lustrated and compared with the current out- 
look. 


6—The Railroad Situation 


Some illuminating data bearing on railroad 
conditions are produced. It is shown that the 
cash and asset position of the roads is now 
stronger than at any time in history. The 
statement is made and supported by facts 
and logical deductions that any freight rates 
named by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will constantly produce more — the specified 

“fair return’ on property of 
the natural tendency of rates * ~Gueline. = 
is one of the most interesting points 
made in connection with the future effects of 
the Transportation Act of 1920. t throws 
a new and strong light on the Ve 


7—The Industrial Stocks 


The merits and market outlook for the var- 
ious classes of industrial stocks. Relative 
merits as compared with other classes of 
securities. 


8—The Copper Stocks 


A table is produced showing the true sta- 
tistical status of copper stocks. The exhibit 
is quite the reverse of popular conceptions of 
the values of the securities in this group. 


OTHER TOPICS 


The Labor Situation. 

The Public Utility Securities. 
The Oil Stocks. 

The Technical Situation. 


The Semi-Annual Forecast is accompanied 
by two supplements, one giving the indicated 
earnings for all leading railroad urities 
for the fiseal year ending November 30, 1922, 
and the other a detailed record of freight 
car loadings of all leading railroads. 
supplements will be found of particular value 
at present. 


SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


Specific recommendations are offered as to 
what securities to hold or buy and what to 
avoid, together with suggestions as to the 
best general policy to pursue at present. 

With the exception of the Annual Forecast, 
the Semi-Annual is the most important publi- 
cation of the year. 


Single copies One Dollar. 


THOMAS GIBSON, 
53 Park Place 


Dept. F. 
New York 
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manufacturers that their producis would 
find a market, higher prices for farm 
products, less unemployment, better condi- 
tions in the wool and cotton markets, low 
interest rates and the state of United 
States Liberty bonds, now sold at a 
premium. “Never was the banking sit- 
uation on a sounder basis than it is 
to-day,” he added. “The facilities for 
credit are better organized than ever 
in the past.’ 

There is reason for optimism, tempered 
with caution in general business and crop 
confidence, according to John W. Platten, 
President of the United States Mortgage 
and Trust Company, who has just made a 
comprehensive survey in all parts of the 
country. 

Building Conditions 

“Industries are clearly tending toward 
a more healthy situation,” declares Mr. 
Platten. “The shortage of business space 
reported until recent months seems to have 
been provided for, and further business 
construction at this time will have a 
tendency to decrease rents. In housing, 
while the shortage created during past 
years perhaps warrants additional con- 
struction, the pronounced activity in this 
field, it would seem from this report, is in 
advance of business conditions. The ex- 
cessive competition in mortgage invest- 
ments which is resulting from the present 
abundance of money, will bring a period 
requiring the exercise of patience and good 
judgment. As a whole, there is much of 
what might be termed ‘quiet encourage- 
ment’ in the situation.” 

Simon Guggenheim, president of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, takes a cheerful view of the outlook 
for the copper industry. In a letter ad- 
dressed to stockholders, he says, in part, 
that “the present outlook for increased 
earnings is distinctly favorable. Since the 
first of the present year the company’s 
earnings have gradually but consistently 
increased, with prospects now of still 
greater improvement being shown. Re- 
newed operations of the country’s copper 
mines will be reflected after July 1 in 
larger operations of the company’s copper 
plants at Hayden, El Paso, Garfield and 
Tacoma. The improved situation in 
Mexico also insures better returns from 
the company’s properties there.” 

Urges More Conferences 

Conferences which will establish agree- 
ments between the nations of Europe and 
dispel the suspicion at present prevailing 
were declared to be the hope of the 
continent, by Frank A. Vanderlip in a 
speech before the Budapest Chamber of 
Commerce. “Europe is suffering not only 
from economic evils,” he said “but also 
from spiritual ills. 
get along man to man, and no one should 
expect accord between nations to be easier. 
The first step is to create an atmosphere 
favorable to agreement between nations, 
for this is the only condition by which 
amity can be established in Europe. Genoa 
was the first step toward creating such an 
atmosphere, but in order to succeed Europe 
needs many similar conferences.” 

Mansfield McMahon, representative of 
the National City Bank in Valparaiso, 
Chili, reports that from a business slump 
which has hampered all lines of business 
throughout South America generally, con- 
ditions have so much improved that now 
a business boom is being predicted by 
business men in all lines everywhere from 
“he Panama Canal to Cape Horn. 








Gushers and Geysers 


HE oil gusher—flush, dry— 

I typifies the success of the 

“Old Faithful” 

—constant, regular—typifies the 

success of the well-advised in- 
vestor. 


speculator. 


The well-advised investor profits 
by his recognition of a similar 
regularity in market trends. He 
knows the importance of know- 
ing when as well as what to 
buy. 


Constantly increasing numbers 
of conservative investors are 
appreciating the absolute reli- 
ability of Brookmire advice. 


Have you read a Brookmire In- 
vestment Opportunity Bulletin 
recently? Free copy and Pam- 
phlet S will be mailed upon re- 
quest. Write today. 
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How About The Rails? 


With railway unions making 
strike threats and with rates re- 
duced, what are you doing with 
your railway holdings? 


Is This The Time To Buy? 


There is evidence of accumula- 
tion in Stock Exchange and Over- 
the-Counter in many low priced 
and ordinarily inactive rails. 
Where is this buying going on 
and what is the meaning of it? 


Railway Mergers 


are discussed in various quarters. 
Some railway stocks have doubled 
and trebled in value during the 
past six months. Are there other 
opportunities ? 

If you wish to profit in this 
Market you must be able to 
answer these questions intelli- 
gently and face facts squarely. 
Our Mr. Alfred T. Moore, for 15 
years Financial Writer and Edi- 
tor of this Bureau, analyzes the 
Market and points out profit pos- 
sibilities every day in our DAILY 
MARKET LETTER. A trial 
monthly subscription is $10. Send 
at once for Sample Copy, or bet- 
ter still, forward $10 for trial sub- 
scription. 


Our Weekly Letter will interest nope 
for profit. Rates for this only $15 
three months. Sample copy a 


Write Dept. F-15 
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We Buy 
ONE SHARE 


or more for cash 


We Buy 
TEN SHARES 


or more on margin 


“Approximately 1/3 the 
daily transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange 
are in ODD LOTS.” 





John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


26 Court St. 
Brooklyn 


61 Broadway 
New York 
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ODD LOTS 


are a valuable convenience 
to the man who wants to 
put his savings from time 
to time into good listed se- 
curities. 


Diversity of holdings and 
ready marketability can 
thus be obtained—a wise 
method. 


We specialize 
in Odd Lots 


An interesting booklet 
on Odd Lot investments 
will be sent on request. 


Ask for No. 8 


GisHoLm @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Bowling Green 6500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Jump in Standard Rails Foreshadows Broad Move- 
ment in Entire Group this Fall 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
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66 OMING EVENTS cast their shad- 
ows before them.” 


Wall Street had in mind that old adage 
when it attached so much importance to 
the recent sharp upward sprint in some 
of the old-line, standard railroad shares. 
And it seems quite logical to believe that 
a sudden forward bound of eleven points 
in a single day in such a stock as Louis- 
ville & Nashville, when accompanied by 
an eight-point jump in Atlantic Coast 
Line, and a four-point gain in Union 
Pacific, means something more than a 
temporarily excessive balance of pur- 
chasing orders. 


In fact, the forward movement of the 
standard dividend-paying rails may be 
set down to the quiet investment ab- 
sorption that has long been coming into 
this group in the form of an overflow 
from the investment bond market. In- 
vestors feel confident, in view of the ex- 
cellent showing of freight car loadings 
and the tendency toward improving net 
earnings from month to month, that div- 
idends are assured, and therefore they 
have been quite willing to take ad- 
vantage of the high returns still obtain- 
able. This continued investment ab- 
sorption so narrowed the floating supply 
of various high-grade railroad stocks 
that it required very little buying to 
bring about sharp price gains. 


Rails Look Attractive 


And that is why Wall Street believes 
that not far behind this shadow there 
looms a big bull market in the rails. 
For ammunition there are increasing 
earnings, prospective dividend resump- 
tions and increases, the probability of 
many mergers, and the settlement of 
wage controversies for a long time to 
come when the strike shall have run its 
course. 


As was recently pointed out here, the 
best purchases among the railroad 
stocks for a long pull are the standard 
issues, such as Atchison, Atlantic Coast 





Line, Chesapeake & Ohio, Illinois Cen- 
tral, Louisville & Nashville, New York 
Central, Norfolk & Western, Southern 
Pacific, and Union Pacific. 


Three of these stocks, Atchison, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, and New York 
Central, have prospects of a higher div- 
idend rate this year. Louisville & Nash- 
ville is profiting from the long-drawn- 
out coal strike through its heavy haul- 
age of coal from non-union fields, but 
its earnings position is quite favorable 
aside from this fortuitous turn of 
events. Illinois Central has made a re- 
markable gain in earning power in 
recent months and it is an outstanding 
bargain. Atlantic Coast Line and Nor- 
folk & Western have attractive merger 
possibilities. Southern Pacific is a good, 
steady earner in good and bad years, 
and its future holds the assurance of 
increasing earnings from expanding 
freight traffic in its southwestern ter- 
ritory. 


Union Pacific a Bargain 


Union Pacific, still selling at a price 
to yield slightly better than 7 per cent. 
is one of the outstanding bargains in the 
railway investment list. 


If, in the second phase of the bull 
market of 1922, the standard railroad 
shares take the lead, the dealings will 
be following the precedent of former 
major upward swings in the transporta- 
tion stocks. In former rail markets the 
standard rails have always led and un- 
usually they have nearly completed their 
rise before the low-priced rails have 
been taken up. But it is doubtful, if, 
with the present widespread interest in 
the market, the standard rails will be 
able to attract attention to the exclusion 
of such issues as Baltimore & Ohio, 
Kansas City Southern, Pere Marquette, 
Rock Island, St. Paul, St. Louis-San 
Francisco, and St. Louis & Southwest- 
ern. 


(Continued on page 411) 
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8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 


Non-Callable Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange Par Value $50 
Quarterly Dividends Payable on the 15th of March, June, September and December 


Price at Market, to Yield About 8.00% 


OTECTED by diversification through 
sixteen states, founded on supplying serv- 
ices indispensable to municipal life and growth, 
and backed by modern properties under success- 


and towns are served by the operated utilities, 
which have approximately 30,000 resident 
shareholders personally interested in their con- 
tinued welfare. 














ful management, this investment is unusually 
attractive. 

It is an investment in one of the Nation’s 
large utility and management companies, about 
which all the facts are available to the investor. 
The Company’s 50-page, certified annual report 
for 1921 will be sent on request. 

The power, lighting and heating require- 
ments of 2,250,000 people in 578 thriving cities 


Present-day demands for additional 
service are indicated in power-plant construc- 
tion which will add 32% to the hydro and steam 
electrical generating capacities, and bring the 
total to more than 450,000 horsepower. 

Our broad general service for investors is at 
your command at all times. Information, analyses 
and recommendations regarding various types of 
investment securities are furnished on request. 


This 8% Preferred Stock may be purchased for cash or by our 
10-Payment Plan. You can invest safely and conveniently by mail 


Ask for Circular FM-11, “Foundation Investments” 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK 


DETROIT 


BOSTON 
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Illinois Central 
6% Convertible Preferred 
To Yield about 5.60% 


Convertible 
into 
Common Stock 
Paying 7% Dividends 


Circular on request 


LADD & WOOD 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Whitehall 3740 
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NEW 
(20th Edition) 


STANDARD OIL BOOKLET 


This Booklet contains 
description of proper- 
ties, earnings, dividend 
rates, price ranges 1913- 
1922, and other import- 
ant information relative 
to each of these com- 
panies. 


Copy mailed free on request 
- for S-21 


CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CO. 
Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
25 Broad St. New York 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


High-Yield Stocks 


NVESTMENT buying must sooner 

or later bring all the high-grade in- 
dustrial preferred stocks up to a price 
level where the yield will be so low that 
purchasers will turn more and more 
to the second-grade issues. There are 
a number of good, but not high-grade, 
industrial preferred stocks that may 
still be bought to yield around 6 to 7 
per cent. It would not do to put all 
one’s investment funds into such is- 
sues, but a few such stocks in a diver- 
sified investment list should serve to 
raise the average yield without unduly 
increasing the risk. Some of the pre- 
ferred stocks listed below were once 
rated as high-grade and they will un- 
doubtedly recover their lost standing. 
All of them are attractive at present 
prices. 


Divi- Price Yield 

dend About % 
Allis Chalmers ...... $7 cum 97 72 
American Ice ....... 6 N.C. 86 6.9 
American Sugar .... 7 cum. 105 6.6 
Ass. Dry Goods Ist. 6 cum. 81 7.4 
Mack Truck ist ..... 7 cum. 88 7.9 
Sears-Roebuck ...... 7cum. 108 6.8 
U. S. Rubber ist....8 N.C. 107 TA 


Violent Proof 


The tactics in Mexican Petroleum 
are reminiscent of what happened to 
those who knew too much about Alas- 
ka Gold several years ago. In refu- 
tation of outside expert opinion as to 
the prospects of the mine the stock was 
run up sharply and Tom Lawson ad- 
vertised his purpose to make a drive 
against the shorts which would send 
the price sky-high. The stock was 
then selling around 30. Tom Lawson’s 
drive fizzled out and so did the mine. 
To-day, with Alaska Gold selling at 50 
cents a share everybody knows the 
true condition. Pinching the shorts 
never proved anything. 


Strike Helps Some Roads 


Some railroads running through the 
non-union coal fields have been helped 
by the coal strike. This is particularly 
true of roads in the South, such as 
Louisville & Nashville, Norfolk & 
Western, and Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia. This movement has been going 
on for three months and is likely to 
continue for some time after the set- 
tlement of the strike; therefore, an 
important addition to the year’s re- 
sults for the stocks. of these roads 
seems to be assured. 


Associated Dry Goods 


Associated Dry Goods common has 
held up well in recent markets be- 
cause it is generally believed that its 
$4 dividend is quite conservative and 
that if results this year come up to ex- 
pectations the rate may be increased 
early in 1923. Lower retail prices have 
resulted in a smaller volume of busi- 
ness so far this year, but profits im- 
proved sharply in the second quarter. 
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As further general business improve- 
ment is expected in the fall, and as 
Associated Dry Goods ordinarily earns 
more than half of its annual net profits 
in the last four months of the year, 
results nearly equal to those of 192] 
seem likely. 


Norfolk & Western 


After skimming very close to the line 
at times, Norfolk & Western was one 
of the standard systems which managed 
to earn its dividends in 1921. Says a 
recent concise analysis of the stock: 
“Operating 2,200 miles of road, with 
550 miles of second track, and 1,500 
miles of sidings, through the heart of 
the great West Virginia coal fields (es- 
timated to contain over 200 billion tons 
of coal), Norfolk & Western is a mod- 
ernized system, built up under Pennsyl- 
vania control and conservative dividend 
policy, capable of showing steady and 
substantial earning power on its cap- 
italization. Norfolk & Western’s record 
justifies expectation that its 7 per cent. 
cemmon dividend can be earned and 
paid even in poor years, and its com- 
mon stock is entitled to be ranked in 
the group of railroad investment stocks.” 
It is one of the stoc.s that should be 
bought this summer to hold for consid- 
erably higher prices. 


Car & Foundry 


American Car & Foundry did not 
earn so much in 1921 as in 1920—but, 
so far this year, the railroads have 
bought over three times as many cars 
as they bought in the previous twelve 
months. That’s why Car & Foundry 
has held so well in weak markets. 


Maxwell Motors 


Early estimates of Maxwell Motors’ 
earnings are being borne out gratify- 
ingly. The president of the company 
has announced earnings of over $500,- 
000 for one recent month, with the 
volume of business still increasing. It 
now seems very likely that, as predicted 
here,earnings for 1922 will be between 
$6 and $12 a share on the “B” stock. 
The wide spread in the estimate is 
caused by uncertainty as to the volume 
of business in the second half of the 
year. Orders on hand should assure 
good operations throughout the third 
quarter; but the last quarter of the 
year is usually a season of tapering sales 
volume. On the other hand, due to the 
popularity of Maxwell’s enclosed models 
the fourth quarter of the year may hold 
up to the pace now being set, in which 
case one would look for maximum earn- 
ings. The thing ultimately to be ex- 
pected of the Maxwell organization, 
and this is merely a logical guess, 
should be the production of six-cylinder 
models. Such a development would 
probably mean largely increased opera- 
tions and profits, although it would tem- 
porarily divert earnings into additional! 
eqtu:.pment and plants. 
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CARBON BLACK 


A Distinctly American Industry 





Carbon Black, a product of natural gas, is manufactured only in 
the United States and used broadly throughout the world. It is 
a fluffy, velvety black substance occupying a position of great im- 
portance in the industry as a base or reenforcing agent in a rapidly 
increasing number of essential products. 


Essential in Many 
Industries 


-40% of the total output of Carbon Black 
is used in various rubber manufacturing 
processes. 


The Development of the 
Process of Manufacture 


The prime requisite of the industry is an 
abundant supply of cheap natural gas. 


In populated communities natural gas is 


In rubber tires the addition of Carbon 
Black as a re-enforcing agent produces 
greater mileage and better traction by 
increasing the tensile strength and elas- 
ticity of the tires. 


Lampblack was formerly used exclusively 
in printer’s ink and the advent of Car- 
bon Black in -1864. 


The modern rotary press requiring as it 
does inks possessing fast drying and great 
covering properties would be imprac- 
ticable—less efficient—without Carbon 
Black which has these qualities. 


About 35% of the total output of Carbon 
Black is used in the manufacture of print- 
ing inks for newspapers, national maga- 
zines and books. 


Stove and shoe polish—phonograph rec- 
ords — leather — papers — buttons—type- 
writer ribbons—celluloid—electric insula- 
tors—cement—black tile, etc., are repre- 
sentative of the various manufactured 
products in which Carbon Black plays 
some part in their production. 


In certain kinds of paints Carbon Black 
because of its high tinting strength and 
great covering power is an_ essential 
element. 


an important economic factor as a domes- 
tic fuel and much has been done to con- 
serve it wherever possible. 


Legislation regulating the use of natural 
gas in fields near populated districts has 
created a need for economic methods of 
producing Carbon Black. 


By the “Thermatomic” process Carbon 
Black is dissociated from natural gas 
with heat, precipitating the Carbon Black 
in the atomic state. 


About eight times as much Carbon Black 
is recovered from a given quantity of gas 
treated by the “Thermatomic” process 
over ordinary processes. In addition the 
gas is not destroyed as formerly but is 
conserved for fuel and other purposes. 


The steady expansion of the industry is 
shown in the following table: 


Aver. Price 
Pounds Per Lb. 
| ee 52,056,941 $.073 
a 51,321,892 .079 
ae 58,632,700 .091 


Louisiana produces about 53% of the 
world’s supply and is definitely placed as 
the center of the industry by the United 
States Geological Department. 








The Guffey-Gillespie Gas Products Corporation controls the patents of the “Thermatomic” 
process whereby Carbon Black is manufactured by heating, not burning, natural gas. 
The conservation thus effected and the greater quantity of Carbon Black produced from 
a given quantity of natural gas over old methods are factors that indicate continuous 
profitable operation for the plants of the Guffey-Gillespie Gas Products Corporation. 


We believe that the 8% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock of the Guffey-Gillespie 
Gas Products Corporation offers an attractive business man’s investment and shall be 
pleased to furnish complete details upon request. 


MACARTNEY & MCLEAN 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
52 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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USE COUPON FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION 
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A Record of 


Investments 


can be kept in a most con- 
venient way by the use of 
our specially prepared 
loose-leaf folder. These 
folders contain detach- 
able sheets, properly 
marked and spaced for 
keeping complete inform- 
ation regarding all in- 
come-producing property 
[bonds, stocks, mortgages 
and real estate] —time 
purchased, price paid, in- 
come _ therefrom, etc. 
There are also sheets for 
keeping records pertain- 
ing to all forms of insur- 
ance. 


A complimentary folder will be 
sent to any investor on request. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 


62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Seranton 
Pittsburgh 


Cleveland 
Buffalo 


Philadelphia Boston 
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Cities Service Co. 


Cash Dividends 
Resumed 


Cumulative Pfd. Stock 
Beginning September 1st 


Yielding over 854% at present 
market prices—an unusually 
attractive investment. 

















Cities Service 
Common Stock 


earned $13.04 a share in 1921. 
Cities Service earnings have 
shown a steady increase month 


by month since July of last 
year. 


Send for bien Pfd. Stock 
Circular (CM-16 Com. Stock 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


Securities Department 


60 Wall Street New York 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Standard Dividend-Paying Rails Should Return to 6% 
Basis—Profits in Low-Priced Issues 


By Joseph D. Goodman 


i possibility of considerable 
profits in speculation in railroad 
shares from now on seems so good that 
careful consideration of the matter is 
suggested. 

The reserve ratios of the Federal 
banks are at a new high point and the 
rediscount rate is now 4 per cent. The 
money situation could hardly be easier. 


Standard dividend-paying railroad 
stocks should certainly return to a 6 
per cent. basis within a reasonable time. 
This means a price of 162 for Union Pas 
cific and Canadian Pacific, and 150 for 
Delaware & Hudson—or 25 to 30 points 
above present quotations. 


From present indications, the 6 per 
cent. dividend rate on Pennsylvania 
will be restored before the end of the 
year. This should add at least $10 a 
share to the present price of the stock. 


Traffic Is Increasing 


New York Central is apparently dis- 
counting an increase in the dividend rate 
to probably 7 per cent., which should 
add $20 to the present price of the 
stock. The stock would hardly be sell- 
ing to yield less than 5% per cent. if no 
increase was in prospect. Expectation 
of a dividend increase is further 
strengthened by the recent inaugura- 
tion of dividends on Central’s subsidiary, 
“Big Four,” which declared a 2 per cent. 
semi-annual dividend, and by the large 
increase in earnings of Michigan Cen- 
tral, 


Everything in connection with Balti- 
more & Ohio warrants the belief that 
dividends of at least $4 per annum will 
be resumed in the fall. This should be 
discounted by an advance of at least $20 
above present price of the stock. 


The railroad rate adjustments have 
been completed, and the last of the wage 
reductions has probably been made. No 
serious strike is likely, since the wages 
of the men who actually run the trains; 
viz., engineers, firemen, conductors, train- 
men, are not affected. The coal strike 
is expected to be settled shortly. 


The volume of traffic of all kinds is in- 
creasing, and with all the disturbing 
news apparently out of the way, the 
stage is set for a railroad market of 
large proportions. And the speculation 
for the rise should be aided by the prob- 
ability of various mergers, authorized by 
the transportation act. 

With six of the leading rails: Union 
Pacific, Canadian Pacific, Delaware & 
Hudson, Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral and Baltimore & Ohio, in a position 
to advance from 10 to 25 points or more, 
it is logical to expect the low-priced 
rails to participate to a considerable de- 
gree. As is usually the case, some of 
the low-priced issues will likely ad- 
vance to a relatively larger extent. 
Some could easily double present quo- 
tations. 


Based on present earnings, the follow- 


ing low-priced rails are very attractive, 
particularly the Erie preferred stocks 
and Pere Marquette: 


Present Current 
price *earnings 


a ere 17 $5.37 
= ED aaa 25 17.94 
SS eee 18 41.74 
Pere Marquette ........... 33 6.42 
Chicago & Alton pfd...... 19 7.19 
Southern Railway com... 25 3.65 
Southern Railway pfd.... 58 12.31 
Gulf, Mobile & North pfd. 40 8.93 
Mo., Kansas & Texas pfd. 40 12.50 
St. Louis-San Fran. pfd. 57 13.28 
St. Louis Southwest. pfd.. 48 12.16 
Wabash pt@ “A” cise cscs. 29 5.00 





*Indicated annual rate. 


The Erie stocks seem like very attrac- 
tive speculations from all angles. Earn- 
ings so far this year have been better 
than for a long time, and with the set- 
tlement of the coal strike in prospect, 
earnings during the last half of the 
year should be excellent. The manage- 
ment is making strenuous and intelli- 
gent efforts to improve the road, the 
effect of which is certain to be reflected 
in the prices of the stocks, which are 
selling far below their pre-war average. 
Merger possibilities also add to the at- 
tractiveness of these stocks. 

Pere Marquette has practically cleared 
up all back dividends on the preferred 
stock, and while dividends are not ex- 
pected on the common stock, earnings 
warrant much higher prices. The road 
runs through the automobile district, 
which has been one of the most prosper- 
ous in the country during the past six 
months. Pere Marquette was ade- 
quately reorganized in 1917. 


Wabash Under Accumulation 


Southern Railway preferred is in line 
for dividend resumption within the next 
year. Business conditions throughout 
the South have steadily improved and 
the outlook is good. This road is well 
managed and the property has been 
maintained in first-class shape. The 
common stock should sell considerably 
higher if earnings continue at the cur- 
rent rate. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway 
is making a splendid showing this year, 
and both the common and preferred 
stocks seem destined to sell much 
higher. Dividends on the preferred 
stock are entirely possible within the 
next few years, and its low price prac- 
tically eliminates risk. 

St. Louis-San Francisco preferred 
and St. Louis & Southwestern preferred 
are both doing well, and dividends on 
the latter issue are expected in many 
quarters to be inaugurated within the 
next year. This would afford room for 
considerable appreciation in price. 

Wabash preferred “A” has acted very 
well in the market and is apparently 
under accumulation. Earnings this year 
have been satisfactory, and for merger 
purposes, the road is almost ideal. It ‘is 
probably with this thought in mind that 
many purchases are being made. 
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JAbout Important People| 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, 
former Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
and Democratic candidate for Vice 
President in 1920, was elected president 
of the American Construction Council, 
a new body formed to co-ordinate and 
standardize efforts for increasing the 
efficiency of all kinds of construction. 

H. M. Byllesby & Co. announce the 
election of H. C. Cummins as president 
of the Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. W. 
H. Cannady was elected a vice-presi- 
dent and W. R. Francisco, secretary. 

Charles H. Holland was elected presi- 
dent of the Eagle Indemnity Co., and 
M. E. Jewett, E. D. Livingston, J. J. 
O’Neill and James Morrison were 
chosen vice-presidents, 

Henry Broder has been elected a vice- 
president of the Terminal Exchange 
Bank of New York. 


Gilbert Elliott and Q. O. Mayer were 
elected to membership on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

W. P. Philips was elected a member 
cf the executive committee of the Sin- 
clair Consolidated Oil Corp. 

Beverley D. Harris has resigned as 
vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York because of ill 
kealth. 

Edwin G. Merrill has been named 
president of the Bank of New York 
and Trust Company, formed by con- 
solidation of the New York Life Insur- 
ance and Trust Co., and the Bank of 
New York. Herbert L. Griggs, for- 
merly of the Bank of New York, will 
become chairman of the Board of 
Trustees. 

The New York Stock Exchange 
membership of Daniel O’Dell, deceased, 
has been sold to James McKenna for 
$100,000. This is an increase of $5,00U 
over the previous sale. The member- 
ship of Max Seigel has also been sold 
to H. W. Miller for $95,000; that of E. 
P. Fields to B. G. Cammann in con- 
sideration of $97,000, and that of Clif- 
ford R. Hendrix to Gus. K. Worms for 
$97,000. 

















The Elementary Principles of Safe 
Investment—An interesting booklet pub- 
lished by Blyth, Witter & Company, 61 
Broadway, New York, and Merchants 
Exchange, San Francisco, Cal. Dis- 
cusses the functions of an investment 
house, the difference between invest- 
ment and speculation, judging corpora- 
tion securities, the features for ideal in- 
vestment, principal types of bonds, and 
other important subjects essential to 
Proper investment. Sent free on re- 
quest. 


_ The Stock Market Laboratory—The 
idea of this booklet is to show how to 
apply scientific methods to investing and 
trading in stocks. Published by Graphic 
Record Corporation, 29 Broadway, New 
York, who will send a copy free on 
request. 


The New South’s Message to the 
Conservative Investor—A booklet deal- 
ing with the expansion of the South and 
the investment opportunities it offers 
investors. Published by Caldwell and 
Company, Nashville, Tenn. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LONDON 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


PARIS 
ANTWERP 


BRUSSELS 
CONSTANTINOPLE 


Condensed Statement, June 30, 1922 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 


Due from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates... . 


Loans and Bills Purchased 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages. . . 


Foreign Exchange 


Credits Granted on Acceptances 


Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable. .. . 


$149,597,879.54 
50,517,776.25 
32,656,908.55 
23,110,492.32 
314,852,440.39 
2,659,581.67 
16,459,091.28 
24,188,693.64 
8,535,671.41 
7,772,816.87 


$630,351,351.92 








LIABILITIES 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
2,400,090.11 


$ 42,400,090.11 





Accrued Interest Payable and Reserve for 


Taxes and Expenses 
Due for Exchange Bought 
Miscellaneous Liabilities 


Acceptances—New York Office 

. —Foreign Offices 
Outstanding Dividend Checks 
Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 








HUTH & CO. 

offer their helpful information serv- 
ice to those interested in Foreign 
Government and Municipal Bonds. 
Inquiries on specific issues gladly 
answered. 

A weekly list of select 

foreign investment securities 

will be mailed upon request. 


Address Department F. 


HUTH & Co. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 


Dividend Notice of the 
American Light & Traction Co. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company 
at a meeting held July 5th, 1922, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, and CASH dividend of 1 Per Cent. 
on the Common Stock, and a dividend at the 
rate of one share of Common Stock on eve 
One Hundred (100) shares of Common Stoc 
outstanding, all payable August Ist, 1922. 

The Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock 
P. M. on July 14th, 1922, and will reopen at 10 


o’clock A. M. on ~*~ 28th, 1922. 
C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 























4,647,756.15 
4,964,067.78 
7,001,356.40 
20,202,390.74 
4,036,302.90 
655,995.50 
28,801,337.22 
517,642,055.12 


$630,351,351.92 








TEN POINTS PROFIT 
ONLY ONE? 


Opportunities for exceptional profits in 
the stock market are now greater than 


in years! 

: WHAT WILL 
YOU MAKE 
OF THEM? 


How to make the 
most of the oppor- 
tunities available 
and how we can help 
you is explained in 
our FREE 24-page 
booklet. 

Pages 5 and 6 contain two remarkable 
diagrams, showing clearly the extra- 
ordinary results to be obtained from 
sound training in conservative specula- 
tion and investment. 

Simply ask for Booklet FJ-22. 
American Institute of Finance 

141 Milk Street Boston, Mass. 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Bond Market Outlook 


Government Issues Reach New High Levels—Good 
Demand for Corporation Bonds 
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: HE list of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
of Safe Bonds are more in the nature of a “sample case” of wy soe and semi-investment 
. issues now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons 
for-Your J uly Funds of prices and estimated yields, than a tabulation ‘of specific recommendations. The 


investor is advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends 
The Straus Brothers Co. to do business with before making definite selections. 
10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


LIGONIER DETROIT FT. WAYNE Government Bonds 
SSSSSSSSSSSHSSHSSRSSSeaeeaseseseaas 1920 1921 Now Yield 


High Low High Low About % 

"Eels Letdaeieeen Caton . LCD Liberty 3%s* June 15, 1947 100.40 89.10 96.70 86.00 10024 3.5 
nnn Rint n LCD Liberty 2nd 4%s*...Nov. 15, 1942 9286 81.10 97.80 85.30 100.10 4.25 
Please send me copy of your book “Di- || [CD Liberty 3rd 4%4s*....Sept. 15, 1928 95.00 85.00 9830 88.00 100.04 4.25 
versified Investments FM-8. LCD Liberty 4th 4%4s..... -Oct. 15, 1938 99.40 94.70 100.24 95.86 100.14 425 


Foreign and Municipal Bonds 


Price 


Maturity About 

CD City of bordeaux 6s 1934 84 
D Denmark 20 yr., Ext. Loans 6s 1942 . 
M New York City 4%s* 1960 100% 


\ We're right on the ground M City of Baltimore 5s* 1952 
J 

















M State of Louisiana 5s 1971 Ae 
J M Dominion of Canada 5s 1931 98 


Mpgten]} First F wait Railroad Bonds 
7%, Mortgages = High Grade 


Large expert investing in- : 
stitutions—the great Ra Maturity 
pg gt D Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s* : 1995 
Mortgages as highly desirable for safe in- M Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s* 1958 
well to foliow thelr lee. “Lower Interest M Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s* 1940 
by we are 6 e 
pp hy we shateatne ax tak CD Northern Pacific Prior Lien 4s 1947 
Te. Send for pamphlet ‘“‘F’’ and current M Pennsylvania Cons. 1948 


D Southern Pacific 4s* 1955 
D Union Pacific Ist 4s* 1947 
E.J. LANDER & CO. 
BLISHED 


1883-CAPITAL & SURPLUS $500,000.00 
GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. Second Grade 




















Maturity 
D Baltimore & Ohio Conv. 4%4s* 1933 
PARTIAL D Chesapeake & Ohio 5s 1946 
D Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s 1934 
P AYMENTS D Missouri Pacific Gen. 4s 1975 
CD St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s 1950 
The Best Way to Buy M Southern Railway Gen. 4s - 1956 


Good Securities Public Utility Bonds 


on Cofivenient Terms 


Send for free Booklet F-2 which Maturity 
explains our plan and terms. M Alabama Power Ist 5s 1946 


90 

M Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s 1956 96 

James M. Leopold & Co. D Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s 1930 98 
Established 1884 CD Montana Power Ist Ref. 5s 1943 96% 

Members New York Stock Exchange D Northern States Power ist & Ref. 5s 1941 91 

7 Wall Street New York M West Penn Power lst 6s 1946 93 


A NEW KIND OF NEWS oe oe 


Maturity About 
CD Amer. Smelt. & Ref. Ist 5s 1947 9214 
95 


CD Bethlehem Steel Ist & Ref. 5s 1942 
D Chile Copper col. tr. 6s 1932 92 
C Galena Signal Oil deb. 7s 1930 104 


CD Lorillard Tob. 5s 1951 9614 
Write es NOW fer full informatica 1947 90 
GRAPHIC INVESTMENT SERVICE 


20 Breedway, WN. Y. L=$50 C=$100 D=$500: M—$1,000. *Legal investment in New York State. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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MUNICIPAL FINANCING FOR 
FIRST HALF OF 1922 SETS 
NEW HIGH RECORD 


ID-YEAR demands in the money 
market caused a slight upturn in 
rates, but these were succeeded by a de- 
cline to preceding levels. Bond prices 
failed to reflect the temporary flurry by 
a reaction as might be expected, but on 
the other hand displayed marked 
strength. 

Better collections at this time have 
given many corporations a surplus of 
working cash and treasury holdings of 
Liberties are being replenished. The 
result is new highs for government is- 
sues on a large turnover. Private in- 
vestors are more interested in corpora- 
tion bonds because of the higher yields 
and this source of demand was strong 
enough just after July 1, to bid up in- 
dustrial and railroad issues to new high 
levels in certain instances. 

Municipal financing is running at a 
high record volume with prices firm. 
New issues of. this class totaled $713,- 
070,000 for the first six months of the 
year against the previous high record of 
$508,092,000 for the first half of 1921. 
June was a record month with $154,274,- 
000 of new municipals being sold. 

For sound investments the following 
suggestions are offered: 


Chicago & Northwestern 6%4s, 1936, to 
yield about 5.45 per cent. Outstanding 
to the amount of $15,000,000, secured by 
deposit of $18,000,000 par value of un- 
derlying general 5s, 1987. The bonded 
debt of this road is moderate and the 
margin of safety large. Chicago & 
Northwestern has followed a conserva- 
tive policy from the very beginning and 
is financially one of the soundest roads 
in the entire country. The present issue 
was created for refunding purposes. 


Pacific Gas & Electric 6s, 1941, to 
yield about 5.75 per cent. Outstanding 
to the amount of $10,000,000 for Series 
B, secured jointly with first and refund- 
ing 7s by a direct first mortgage on 
properties of Mt. Shasta Power Com- 
pany and a general mortgage on the 
properties of Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company. The Southwest has experi- 
enced a great development within the 
last decade or two and the increase in 
demand for public service has been tre 
mendous. Pacific Gas has expanded 
largely to meet this but has not yet 
reached a point. where supply is ade- 
quate. Earning power has kept pace 
and bids fair to expand with additional 
facilities which are under construction, 
and lower operating costs. Bond in- 
terest is being earned about twice over. 


General Electric debenture 3%4s, 1942, 
to yield about 5.20 per cent. Outstanding 
to the amount of $2,047,000, being a direct 
obligation of the company. Total interest 
charges on $36,219,510 of funded debt 
earned 8.73 times in 1921 and on an aver- 
age of 18.46 times annually over the last 
ten years. During the last twenty-nine 
years, a total of $191,178,245 has been re- 
invested in plants and $124,220,949 written 
off for depreciation or carried to reserves, 
giving property account a very conservative 
valuation. The outlook is promising for 
manufacturers of electrical equipment, in 
view of improved buying power of public 
utilities and the prospect of marked ex- 
pansion in the immediate future. 











An 8-Year Record of 
Payments Made to Investors in 


Beneficial Loan Society 


6% Gold Debenture Bonds with 
Bonus of Profit Sharing Certificates 


Apr., 1914 Coupon No. 1 
July, 1914 Coupon No. 2 
Oct., 1914 Coupon No. 3 
Jan., 1915 Coupon No. 4 
Feb., 1915 Profit Shar. No. 
Apr., 1915 Coupon No, 5 
July, 1915 Coupon No. 
Oct., 1915 Coupon No. 
Jan., 1916 Coupon No, 
Feb., 1916 Profit Shar. 
Apr., 1916 Coupon No, 
July, 1916 Coupon No. 
Oct., 1916 Coupon No. 
Jan., 1917 Coupon No. 
Feb., 1917 Profit Shar. 
Apr., 1917 Coupen No. 
July, 1917 Coupon No. 
Oct., 1917 Coupon No. 
Jan., 1918 Coupon No. 
Feb., 1918 Profit Shar. No. 
Apr., 1918 Coupon No, 17 


July, 1918 Coupon No. 
Oct., 1918 Coupon No. 
Jan., 1919 Coupon No, 
Feb., 1919 Profit Shar. 
Apr., 1919 Coupon No. 
July, 1919 Coupon No, 
Oct., 1919 Coupon No. 
Jan., 1920 Coupon No. 
Feb., 1920 Profit Shar. 
Apr., 1920 Coupon No. 
July, 1920 Ceupon No, 
Oct., 1920 Coupon No. 
Jan, 1921 Coupon No. 
Feb., 1921 Profit Shar. 
Apr., 1921 Coupon No. 
July, 1921 Ceupon Ne. 
Oct., 1921 Coupon No. 
Jan., 1922 Coupon No. 
Feb., 1922 Profit Shar. Ne. 
Apr., 1922 Coupon No. 33 
July, 1922 Coupon No. 34 





Total Income Received 
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We Recommend the Purchase of 


Beneficial Loan Society 
Due 1939 


With Bonus of Profit Sharing Certificates 
to net about 10% 


Send coupon below for full particulars 


Gold Debenture 6s 


Clarence Hodson s fh 


LISHED 1893 === INC: 
CPECIALIZE IN SOUND BONDS 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


135 Broadway ~ New York 





cot yl i 


Non Callable 


Send me Descriptive Circular B-15. 














STOCK MANUAL 


It contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed _statis- 
tics and information relative ~ 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges in 
United States and Canada. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F-490 


WILSON & CHARDON 


\lembers Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


62 Broadway New York 











TOMORROW'S MARKET 


Our daily letter forecasts 
the movements of securi- 
ties on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


We give the short moves, as well 
as the major swings. You are 
never “Hung Up” with stocks. 


Trial Subscription for One Month 
Costs $15.00 


Sample letter on request 


Wall Street Advisory Service 


























Telephone Whitehall 1964 6 Church Street New York 
WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE “FORBES” INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
OPINION REPORT—ONE STOCK -_ - =< ee $4.00 
OPINION REPORT—THREE - © = = #© © $10.08 F. 7-22-22 
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The New 
Light-Running 
Quiet-Running 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER 





“Compare the 


Work”’ 


ROYAL 
TYPEWRITER CO. 
Incerporated 


364-366 Broadway, New York 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 











Pec Develop Your 
Cy Business and 
2 Export Trade 

Sy Zi in Canada 





If you are considering the establishment 
of your industry in Canada, either to 
develop your Canadian business or ex- 
port trade, you are invited to consult 
the Development Branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. An expert staff is 
maintained to acquire and investigate 
information relative to Canadian indus- 
trial raw materials. Any information you 
may require as to such raw materials 
as well as upon any practical problem 
affecting the establishment of your in- 
dustry, including markets, competition, 
labor costs, power, fuel, industrial sites, 
etc., will be given free of charge er 
obligation. Write to the 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 


DEPARTMENT OF 
COLONIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


Windsor Street Station Montreal 








Classified Advertising 








DUPLICATING DEVICES 





“MODERN” DUPLICATORS save Time, Labor 
and Money. Gets Business. 
written or Penned Letters, Drawings, Lessons, 
Music, Menus, Bids, Notices, Specifications, 
Maps or anything in one or more colors. 
TWO per minute. Special Sale On. 
Free Trial. 


$2.25 up. 


Reproduces Type- 


Prints 
30 Days’ 
Booklet Free. N. B. 
DURKIN-REEVES CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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DIGEST of?’ 
CORPORATIO 


American Car & Foundry Co—For 
year ended April 30, 1922, reports earn- 
ings of $14.94 per common share, com- 
pared with $21.50 the previous year. 


American Metal Co. Ltd.—Stock- 
holders ratified change in classification 
of company’s stock of 250,000 shares of 
$100 par value into 50,000 shares of 7 
per cent. cumulative preferred stock of 
$100 par value and 200,000 shares of 
common stock of $100 par. 


Anglo-American Oil Co—For year 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, reports deficit after 
dividends of $1,525,197, compared with a 
surplus of $365,158 in 1921. 

Associated Motor Industries, Inc.— 
New corporation formed by a merger, 
including seven automobile and truck 
factories, in addition to motor, body, 
gear, ignition and parts makers. Re- 
ported that consolidation involves prop- 
erty values and other considerations 


close to $80,000,000. 


Beech-Nut Packing Co—Authorized 
common stock has been changed from 
50,000 shares of $100 par value, to 250,000 
shares of $20 par value. 

Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co—Will pay 
off on Jan. 1, 1923, all of its outstanding 
Serial 8 per cent. Gold Notes having 
maturity dates later than July 1, 1922. 
The notes will be redeemed at 102 and 
interest to date of redemption, payable 
at the National City Bank of Chicago. 

British Empire Steel Corp.—Plans ex- 
penditure of $19,000,000 for additions and 
plant repairs. Cost of new open hearths 
and blooming mills alone will total $10,- 
000,000. 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co.—Net in- 
come for eleven months ended May 31, 
$2,815,383, compared with a deficit of $5,- 
045,791 for same period a year ago. 

Chile Copper Co.—Reports a deficit of 
$1,103,105 for first quarter of 1922, com- 
pared with a deficit of $1,036,288 in first 
quarter of 1921. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Net in- 
come for first five months of 1922, $2,- 
674,134, compared with $2,454,993 same 
period 1921, 

Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Co.—Balance after dividends for 
first five months of 1922, $1,112,650, com- 
pares with $911,321 same period 1921. 

Cramp (Wm.) & Sons Ship & Engine 
Bld. Co.—Declared an extra dividend of 
$25 a share, payable July 14 to stock of 
record July 10. 

Consolidated Textile Corp—New York 
Stock Exchange admitted to list addi- 
tional 42,875 shares of the company’s 
stock, on official notice of issuance upon 
conversion of first mortgage 20-year, 8 
per cent. sinking fund convertible gold 
bonds, due June 1, 1941. 

Garland Steamship Co.—Stockholders 
meet on July 25 to vote on an increase 
in capital stock from $1,923,000 to $3,243,- 
000. 

General Bakelite Co—Has taken over 
the Condensite Company of America and 
the Redmanol Chemical Products Co. 
Deal was consummated through an ex- 
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change of the merging companies’ stock 
for stock in the new corporation—the 
New Bakelite Corporation. 

Harroun Motors Co.—Guarantee Trust 
Co. of Detroit has been appointed re- 
ceiver of company on creditor’s petition, 
Assets said to total $1,000,000 and liabil- 
ities $2,000,000. 

Hudson & Manhattan R. R.—Net in- 
come for first five months of 1922, $377,. 
996, compared with $74,958 in same 
period of 1921. 


Hudson’s Bay Co.—For year ended 
May 31, 1922, earned 35.04 per cent. per 
common share, against 20 per cent. for 
the previous year. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Co—In a 
brief filed with New York Transit Com- 
mission the company re-states its de- 
cision not to enter the Commission’s 
plan of traction consolidation on the 
basis of a valuation of $174,000,000, de- 
claring that this valuation spells con- 
fiscation. Company places present value 
of property, on reproduction basis, at 


$331,747,697. 


International & Great Northern Ry.— 
Company, now in hands of receivers, will 
be sold at public auction July 28, to sat- 
isfy claims of bondholders; sale will 
be made under the foreclosure decree 
signed May 17, 1915. 


Locomobile Co.—Reported that W. C. 
Durant had practically completed nego- 
tiaitons for the purchase of the property 
for about $2,000,000. 

Lord & Taylor—Declared a dividend 
of 12 per cent. on first preferred shares, 
paying accumulated back dividends for 
period from Dec. 1, 1916, to Dec. 1, 1918. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Invited tenders 
from holders of series “B” notes, due 
June 1, 1923, for pre-payment July 5, 
1922. A total of $1,000,000, is being 
anticipated. 

Middle States Oil Corp.—Earned 77 
cents a share in quarter ended March 
31, compared with $1.07 a share in same 
period of 1921. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway— 
Petition looking toward dissolution of 
the receivership was filed in the Federal 
Court in St. Louis by holders of the 
road’s bonds and mortgages and other 
interested parties. The petition held 
that the interests of the road and its 
creditors could be served best by dis- 
solving the receivership and selling the 
assets. 

Moon Motor Car Co.—Declared an 
initial quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share on common stock, payable Aug. 1. 
Net earnings for first six months of 
year estimated at $225,648. 

New Orleans Railway & Light Co.— 
Committee representing General Mort- 
gage 4% per cent. bondholders approved 
and adopted a reorganziation plan which 
conforms with the company’s terms of 
agreement with the city of New 
Orleans. Plan has also been approved 
by committees representing securities 
junior to the 4%4 per cent. bonds and by 
the Chase National Bank of New York. 
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New York Dock Co.—Net income for 
first five months of 1922, $301,788, com- 
pared with $503,700 for same period in 
1921. 

Phillips Petroleum Co. — Monthly 
earnings since beginning of year show 
steady increase. May net earnings were 
$1,104,000, and June estimated at $1,250,- 
000. Production is at high point, averag- 
ing 20,000 barrels a day, after deductions 
for royalties and partnerships. 

Puget Sound Power & Light Co.— 
Balance after charges for twelve months 
ended May 31, $2,560,695, compared with 
$2,373,882 the previous year. 

Reading Company — Court ordered 
that company, the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal & Iron Co., and the General 
Mortgage Bondholders Committee, for- 
mulate and submit to the court on or 
before October 30 a plan for a modifica- 
tion of the dissolution decree to conform 
to the recent ruling of the U. S. Supreme 
Court. The modified plan is to provide 
for the apportionment of the liability of 
these companies on the outstanding 
general mortgage bonds and to appor- 
tion the lien of the general mortgage 
upon the property of the obligors. 

Reo Motor Co.—Declared a stock div- 
idend of 100 per cent., payable August 
10 to stock of record July 15. 

Saxon Motor Car Corp.—Proposes to 
increase capital stock from 200,000 to 
400,000 shares. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1922 totaled $82,508,225, 
compared with $89,415,291 for first six 
months of 1921. 

Selden Truck Corp—John J. Watson, 
Jr., president of the Industrial “Motors 
Corporation, which is the new company 
formed to take over the Atlas Truck 
Corp., and the Selden Truck Corp., an- 
nounced that complete assurance was at 
hand for the successful merger of the 
companies, as deposits of stock repre- 
senting more than 80 per cent. of the 
Atlas Co. and 70 per cent. of the com- 
mon and 65 per cent. of the preferred 
stocks of the Selden organization had 
been made. 

Submarine Boat Corp.—Has notified 


Shipping Board that it is unable to pay 
for 32 ships purchased from Govern- 
ment. Upon notification Chairman 


Lasker stated that the company’s notes, 
amounting to $8,000,000, would be turned 
over to the Navy Department to offset 
the company’s claims for building sub- 
marines. 

Texas Co—Supreme Court in New 
Jersey ruled that the company was liable 
to George T. Rogers of Plainfield, N. J., 
for royalties due him as result of his 
40 per cent. interest in refining process 
which the company had purchased in 
1907 from Joseph H. Adams and to 
whom company has been paying roy- 
alties, not knowing rights of Mr. Rogers 
in patent. 

United Light & Railways Co.—Stock- 
holders voted to increase capital from 
$30,000,000 to $50,000,000. The entire in- 
crease of $20,000,000 was classified as 7 
per cent. cumulative participating pre- 
ferred stock. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co, — 
Stockholders authorized change’ in par 
value of common stock from $100 to no 
par. 


Western Power Corp. — For year 
ended Dec. 31, 1921, earned $7.47 per 
common share, compared with $4.31 in 
1920. 








What About Co-Insurance? 


In arranging for insurance on new buildings, the 
co-insurance clause is often not thoroughly under-: 
stood. Generally, the lack of a clear and a concise 
explanation of the intricacies of this clause is the 


cause of the difficulty. 


The Fidelity-Phenix, recognizing this 





necessity, has recently published a pam- 
phlet, which, as its title suggests, is “‘A 
New Angle on Co-Insurance.” It pre- 
sents a workable method of figuring the 
amount collectable when losses occur 


under policies written with the clause. 


If you wish, our agent in your city will be glad to favor 
you with a copy of this booklet or a request directed to 
the Advertising Department at the Home Office will bring 


‘t to you. 


FIDELITY - PHENIX 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Eighty Maiden Lane, New York 


HENRY EVANS 
Chairman of the Board 


Cc. R. STREET 
President 


CASH CAPITAL: $2,500,000. Branch Offices: CHICAGO, MONTREAL, SAN FRANCISCO 


























WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 


If we could only get near the answer to this question it would 
mean wealth and success. These books will assist anyone in 


the answer. 


“Everything that happens, and everything that exists, neces- 
sarily happens or exists as the consequence of a previous 


state of things.” 


HISTORY OF BUSINESS DEPRES- 
SIONS, by Lightner, is of this year’s 
publication, and is one of the most com- 
plete books ever written on this “oe 


BUSINESS FORECASTING, by Jordan, 
is also a new book which enables any 
business man to secure a working knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals which influ- 
ence changing business conditions. $5.00 


THE STOCK MARKET BAROMETER, 
by Hamilton, is a 1922 book. It takes up 
the Dow theories and shows their appli- 
cation to forecasting. The stock market 
is ahead of business, so it is well to 
know the stock market. $3.00 


GOLD BRICKS OF SPECULATION by 
John Hill—showing the methods by 
which people were “bled” by the un- 
scrupulous in earlier years and worth- 
while reading for entertainment and pro- 
tection, 4. 


SPECULATION, by Hoyne, while deal- 
ing with economic principles is very 
practical and is not confined to just 
stocks. It needs to be studied. $2.50 








CYCLES OF SPECULATION — PIT- 
FALLS OF SPECULATION — ELE- 
MENTS OF SPECULATION are three 
excellent books by that authority, 
Thomas Gibson. $4.00 


FINANCIAL CRISES AND DEPRES- 
SIONS, by Senator Burton, while an 
older book, is nevertheless one of the 
most important on this vital subject. 

$2.50 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN THE 
UNITED STATES, by Lippincott, is the 
very best and most up-to-date data re- 
garding every phase of business, show- 
ing the ups and downs and the reasons. 

$3.50 


ORGANIZED PRODUCE MARKETS 
by J. G. Smith, is a series of articles 
on commercial subjects based on lec- 
tures given. The subject matter is new 
and valuable. $4.00 


GRAPHICAL METHODS by Marshall 
shows the individual how to put into 
goncrete form the data which he may 
have collated for forecasting purposes. 

$3.00 


Postage and Insurance Extra 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE OF BUSINESS BOOKS 


DIXIE BUSINESS BOOK SHOP 


140 GREENWICH STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


SPECULATIVE and INVESTMENT 
PosITION ANALYZED 


Do you know why General 
Motors has proved so difficult 
of analysis in the past? 


Do you know why so many 
thousands of investors went 
wrong in buying it at the high 
prices of 1920? 


Do you know why the position 
of the company has radically 
changed since then? 


Do you know whether or not 
it is over-capitalized? 


Do you know what divisions 
are likely to prove profitable 
in future, and what their 


earnings will be? 


Do you know whether or not 
there is a chance of dividends 
being resumed, and when? 


The conclusive answers to these 
and a host of other vital questions 
will be found in LAURENCE 
BEECH’S new report—the most ex- 
haustive treatise of the value and 
earning power of General Motors 
securities ever put within reach of 
the rank and file of stockholders. 


Fall information abeut this report 
will be sent without obligation. 


SPECIAL OFFER:—Twenty- 
five cents will bring you a 
large size (61’’x9’) reproduc- 
tion of our “adjusted”’ price 
chart on General Motors com- 
mon stock, prepared especially 
for the report, together with 
an article on “The Real Value 
of a Chart and the Errors in 
its Use.” There is also an in- 
teresting specimen page from 
the report itself. 


FORBES 
FINANCIAL RESEARCH 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


F. 7-22-22 
FORBES FINANCIAL RESEARCH, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

















nvestors’ 


Book °f Booklets 
Department 








From time to time the leading financial houses in Wall Street and other financial 
centers publish booklets, circulars and other printed matter on various financial 


subjects. 


The publications treat of every phase of the investment business, and 


also of conditions and prospects of individual companies, industrials, railroads 


and public utilities. 


To obtain literature listed herein write the issuing house, 


referring to the Investors’ Book of Booklets Department of “Forbes Magazine,” 


and the desired publication will be mailed to you free of charge. 


Bonds Questions Answered—In the 36 
pages of this book are discussed the 
questions which the experience of the 
publisher have shown are those most 
frequently asked by bond buyers. Its 
contents also include non-technical 
definitions of the most commonly used 
bond terms. Sent on request to Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., 209 S. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


How Odd Lots Are Bought and Sold— 
An explanatory booklet on this subject 
may be had by.writing to Chisholm & 
Chapman, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Industries of the Future—Twentieth 
Century scientific and industrial devel- 
opment is constantly opening new 
avenues for the employment of capital. 
This folder describes a few corporations 
with great future possibilities. Free on 
request to Moore, Leonard and Lynch, 
members of New York Stock Exchange, 
111 Broadway, New York. 


Securities for July Investment—A 
book, “Diversified Securities for July 
Investment,” from which conservative 
investors may select their investments 
will be sent free on request to The 
Straus Brothers Co., 10 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 


An Adequate Industrial Loans System 
Needed By the Masses—An interesting 
and enlightening treatise on _ this 
neglected question. Issued upon request 
by Clarence Hodson and Co., Inc., 135 
Broadway, New York City. 


A Review of the Oil Industry—This 
pamphlet, issued by Carl H. Pforz- 
heimer & Company, 25 Broad Street, 
New York, gives complete statistical 
information on domestic production of 
petroleum, imports and exports of crude 
oil, and estimated consumption of both 
imported and domestic petroleum. It 
also covers the outlook for all pro- 
duction and gives an opinion of the 
effect of Mexican production on U. S. 
Oil industry. 


The Market Outlook—An analysis of 
the stock market outlook, together with 
a discussion of the salient features of 
railroad, steel, tire, oil, motor and cop- 
per stocks is contained in a Bulletin pub- 
lished by Newburger, Henderson and 
Loeb, members of New York Stock Ex- 
change, 100 Broadway, New York. 


7 


News Bulletins on Public Utilities— 
H. M. Byllesby & Company, 208 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill., publish a weekly 
New Bulletin on public utilities which 
will be sent regularly to investors on 
request. Investors may also secure a 
circular on Foundation Investments, 
which discusses why the principles of 
safe and sound investment are imbedded 
in well managed public utilities. 


Scientific Forecasting — Brookmire 
Economic Service, 25 West 45th Street, 
New York City, have issued a pamphlet 
discussing scientific methods of fore- 
casting fundamental swings in _ the 
market. 


Odd Lot Purchases—F. B. Keech & 
Company, members of New York Stock 
Exchange, present in a circular the 
result of their investigation and study of 
the income account and balance sheets 
of various corporations, showing the 
financial position, earnings, and other 
data of interest and value. The com- 
panies so investigated are American 
Car & Foundry Co. American Bank 
Note Co., General Electric Co., American 
Locomotive Co., Associated Oil €o., Na- 
tional Lead Co., Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co., Westinghouse Electric and 
Mfg. Co., Corn Products Refining Co., 
U. S. Steel Corp., and others. 


National City Recommendations—A 
folder, pocket size, listing the current 
investment recommendations of the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York, is available for investors 
about the first of every month. Short 
descriptions of issues are included. 


Investment Recommendations — A 
monthly booklet which describes a 
number of long and short term secur- 
ities of wide diversity of types which 
the Guaranty Company, 140 Broadway, 
New York, recommends for investment. 


Cities Service Company—Circulars 
analyzing the preferred stock and the 
common stock of this company may be 
had by writing to Henry L. Doherty & 
Company, 60 Wall Street, New York. 


Lincoln Gas and Electric Light Com- 
pany—A circular discussing the Ist 
mortgage, 5% Gold Bonds, due 1941, of 
this company has been issued by A. B. 
Leach & Company, 62 Cedar Street, 
New York City. 
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_ Labor and Wages 


T HE railroads are beginning to feel the 
effects of the shopmen’s _ strike. 
Twenty-one passenger trains on the Erie 
have been discontinued; the Chicago & 
Alton has placed an embargo on all out- 
going shipments of livestock at Kansas 
City; sixty trains have been dropped from 
its schedule by the Missouri Pacific at St. 
Louis; the M. K. & T. has cancelled forty- 
two trains. President Harding announced 
that he stood ready to invoke every power 
of the Government, including the use of 
Federal troops, to prevent interference with 
the mails. Disorders are becoming more 
frequent with a few reports of violence. 
Three cities, Bloomington and Clinton, IIl., 
and Parsons, Kan., have been partially oc- 
cupied by troops, and the militia in five 
other states has been mobilized for threat- 
ened trouble. From the principal railroad 
centers was reported a growing unrest 
among the strikers—threats against strike- 
breakers, demonstrations against property 
of carriers which had outlawed strikers 
and deprived them of their seniority and 
pension status, and actual violence against 
some workers and the stoning of trains. 

In railroad circles it was declared that 
the way already had been cleared for a 
full settlement of the gravest issue—that of 
contract work—by the agreement of twelve 
roads to abolish outside contracting work. 
President Harding’s announcement that 
the Government will back up the wage 
decisions of the Railway Labor Board un- 
doubtedly had some influence in preventing 
the spread of the strike. 

Representatives of the operators and the 
miners in the unionized bituminous coal 
districts failed to reach an agreement at 
the conference called by President Hard- 

















ing. The coal operators voted against - 


entering conferences based on the central 
competitive field alone and the miners voted 
against the proposition of independent con- 
ference in each district. It is likely that 
the Government will suggest some middle 
ground or some new ground through which 
a compromise can be effected. 

About 1,250,000 persons are idle in the 
United States as a direct result of strikes, 
says a review by the Naitonal Industrial 
Conference Board. This represents a loss 
of approximately 10,000,000 man hours of 
work each day. “With each day that thi; 
strike condition exists more and more per- 
sons,” said the review, “engaged in sec- 
ondary or allied industries, which are de- 
pendent on the major industries, are 
thrown into involuntary unemployment, 
thereby imposing an additional burden on 
the community. 

“Help Wanted”—the sign that is hung 
out when prosperity is at the door instead 
of around the corner—is decorating the 
entrances to a steadily increasing number 
of big and little businesses and industries. 
In sixty-five principal industrial centers of 
the United States 1,428 firms, usually em- 
ploying 500 or more, employed 1,616,834 
workers April 30 this year. These same 
concerns report 1,668,988 workers employed 





on May 31, a net increase of 52,154, or 3.2 
per cent. This is more than were employed 
in January, 1921, the peak of that year. 
The minimum was reached last December, 
when the figure was less than 1,500,000. 
Since then it has climbed steadily. 








Railroads 


vs class 1 railroads having a 
total mileage of 235,228 report a 
net operating income of $61,980,600 for 
May, compared with $50,271,865 in April, 
and $36,945,248 in May last year. Figured 
on an annual basis, this is equal to 4.36 
per cent. on the tentative valuation, or 
$23,230,900 short of the amount neces- 
sary to realize a return of 6 per cent. 
and $19,680,500 below a return of 5% 
per cent., the figure fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
recent rate decision. 

Several pig iron producers in western 
Pennsylvania and Ohio are facing the pros- 
pect of closing their blast furnaces as the 
result of the decreased coal production 




















due to the strike, and the car shortages | 


and congestion caused by the walkout of 
the railroad shopmen, according to the 
Iron Age. Conditions are acute on the 
Norfolk & Western, Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Chesapeake & Ohio railroads, 
which have been moving coal from Ken- 
tucky and West Virginia mines to coke 
ovens and steel works in western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. Coal shipments on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio have been reduced 50 
per cent. 








Washington 




















NDER-SECRETARY of the Treas- 
ury Gilbert, in charge of Government 
finances, reports that the budget for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 was balanced, but 
for the fiscal year 1923, he declared the 


- prospect “not good,” with a budget deficit 


estimated as high as $485,000,000. The 
total gross debt of the United States is 
now about $22,950,000,000, a total reduction 
of more than $3,600,000,000 since its peak 
on Aug. 31, 1919. “This has been accom- 
plished,” said Secretary Gilbert, “by the 
unremitting efforts of the Government de- 
partments and establishments under the 
firm leadership of the President to reduce 
current expenditures to the utmost limits 
consistent with proper administration.” 

President Harding announced that he 
had directed Colonel Thomas W. Miller, 
the Alien Property Custodian, to demand 
from the Chemical Foundation of New 
York, which is headed by Francis P. 
Garvan, former Alien Property Custodian, 
the return to the Government of all the 
German and other alien enemy patents 
taken over by the foundation under ar- 
rangement with the Government during 
Mr. Garvan’s incumbency as Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

The investigation of the oil industry 
authorized by a Senate resolution, will be 
made a sweeping inquiry into all conditions 
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Profit - Making 


Financial Service 


When a physician is ill, he 
usually calls in another physician. 
When a lawyer has a personal case 
to try in court he engages another 
lawyer to act as counsel. Why? 
Because in both instances, the 
physician and the lawyer are too 
close to their own needs and de- 
sires; are too greatly influenced by 
their emotions and impulses, to 
be able to use their own calm 
judgment and skilled experience. 


Likewise 

Shrewd Investors 
and traders call in skilled security 
experts when they have problems in 
their security operations. They know 
that consulting experienced and dis- 
interested security counsel is one 
of the surest and safest roads to 
profits and reduced risk. 


Are you doing this or are you going 
it alone? Are there not some phases 
of your security operation on which 
you require information and advice? 
Do you not own, or contemplate pur- 
chasing, securities that you want an- 
alyzed? Do you not own securities, 
advice on which means the differ- 
ence between loss and profit? 


Surely if you do any investing and 
trading at all, you have some secur- 
ities, some problems, which it will 
pay you to lay before the staff of 
experts of FORBES INVESTORS 
SERVICE. They will analyze them 
for you and render their Opinion 
Reports, made up for you personally 
in accordance with your individual 
circumstances, desires and require- 
ments. 


How OPINION 
REPORTS Help 


Our OPINION REPORTS are not 
standardized, printed bulletins but 
personal, confidential letters on secur- 
ities you own or contemplate pur- 
chasing. They are detailed, thor- 
ough and accurate—they tell you all 
you require in the way informa- 
tion and advice—they recommend that 
you either hold, buy more or sell; 
if the latter, ‘they advise into which 
securities to re-invest your funds. 


OPINION REPORTS ON STOCKS OR 
BONDS LISTED ON THE NEW YORK 
STOCK EXCHANGE OR CURB MAR- 
KET: $4 for one issue; $10 for three 
issues. 


OPINION REPORTS ON UNLISTED 
STOCKS, $6 each. No unlisted stock 
is too obscure for us to investigate. We 
specialize in new offerings. 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 
F. 5-27-22 
FORBES INVESTORS’ SERVICE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money erder, 
cash) for $.....cccce » for whieh send me your 
” en the following 


confidential ‘‘Opinion Repert’ 

securities which I own (contemplate buying). 
Name Price Paid 

DR eso bins niaReee asad dais sabes wil 

CP shcdocs ipendwees és dbs ad desiesecnaess Gis 
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of the trade. The inquiry is uuder the 
direction of Senator La Follette, chairman 
of the Committee of Manufactures, who, it 
was said, hopes to develop a situation that 
will bring about legal action and a lower- 
ing of gasoline prices. 

President Harding signed the Port of 
New York bill, which authorizes the 
States of New York and New Jersey to co- 
operate for the improvement of the port 
area. 

The House adjourned on June 30 until 
August 15. During the recess the Ad- 
ministration’s subsidy bill will be carried 
to the people, and the House on reconven- 
ing will immediately take up this bill. 

The long threatened move on the part 
of the majority of the Senate to invoke 
the cloture rule to hasten the end of the 
tariff debate was made by Senator Mc- 
Cumber who introduced a resolution signed 
by fifty-two Republicans. The bill pro- 
vided that debate be limited to one hour 
for each Senator and no consideration of 
amendments. The bill, however, was 
defeated, as sixty-four votes were neces- 
sary, comprising the entire Republican 
membership, plus four Democratic 
Senators. 











| Prices 














ea id demand and a tendency toward 
higher prices are outstanding features 
of the bituminous coal market. A severe 
shortage within a few weeks is expected 
if the coal strike continues. Pool 9 qual- 
ity is quoted at from $4.25 to $4.50, an ad- 
vance of 25 cents. 

The announcement that the Hudson Mo- 
tor Company had reduced prices on certain 
models from $50 to $100 caused some ex- 
citement in the trade, due to some recent 
talk that prices might be advanced, and 
led to reports that Studebaker and Buick 
are planning similar action. Reductions 
in all cases, however, are expected to be 
small, as motor car prices are already 
down to the pre-war levels in many in- 
stances. 

An increase of 1 cent a quart in the 
price of milk for July was announced by 
the Bordens’ Farm Products Company, 
due, it was said, to an increase of 1 cent 
a quart in the farmers’ price to the com- 
pany. 

Lower production costs in the future 
may bring a reduction in prices of men’s 
clothing, but a return to the prices of 1914 
is out of the question, in the opinion of 
George F. Manning, president of the In- 
ternational Association of Clothing De- 
signers. 

The price of newsprint paper has been 
raised from $70 to $75 a ton as of July 1 
by several mills, due to growing demand. 


Cotton and Grain | 


es for a cotton crop larger 
than last year were séen in the first 
forecast of the season issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The _ yield, 
estimated on the condition of the crop 
June 25, was forecast at 11,065,000 bales, 
which compares with 7,953,641 bales last 
year, 13,439,603 bales in 1920, 11,420,763 
bales in 1919, and 12,040,532 bales in 1918. 
The conditions of the crop on June 25 
was 71.2 per cent. of normal, an improve- 
ment over the previous month when it was 
placed at 69.6, and compare. with a ten- 
year June 25 average of 76.9 per cent. 























Crops in general promise better harvests 
this year than their average for the last 
five years, forcasts of the Department of 
Agriculture, based on July 1 conditions, in- 
dicate. 

Production of corn was forecast at 2,- 
860,000,000 bushels. That is 29,000,000 
bushels more than the five-year average, 
but 220,000,000 bushels less than last year’s 
crop. The wheat crop was forecast at 
817,000,000 bushels, having been decreased 
by 38,000,000 bushels as a result of condi- 
tions in June. Winter wheat production 
was forecast at 569,000,000 bushels and the 
condition on July 1 was 77.0 per cent. of 
normal. Spring wheat production was 
forecast at 248,000,000 bushels and the con- 
dition 83.7 per cent. All wheat condition 
was 78.9 per cent. of normal. 

The corn production forecast of 2,860,- 
000,000 bushels was based on an estimated 
area of 103,234,000 acres, or 99.4 per cent. 
of last year’s acreage, and a condition of 
85.1 per cent. of a normal on July 1. 

The Department of Agriculture estimates 
at more than a billion dollars annually the 
amount of damage in this country from 
insects. While a large part of this damage 
is to farm crops, park and forest trees also 
pay a heavy toll. 














| Other Important Items 











HE number of white residents of the 

United States on Jan. 1, 1920, who 
were foreign-born or declared one or both 
parents foreign-born was 36,398,958, the 
Department of Commerce reports. This 
was an increase in the “foreign white 
stock” of the nation’s population from 
1910 of 4,155,576, or 12.9 per cent. 


A merger of Pacific-Southwest banks, 
involving resources of approximately 
$400,000,000 headed by the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles, Los Angeles Trust 
and Savings Bank and the First Securities 
Company, of which organizations Henry 
M. Robinson is president, became effective 
on July 1. Twenty-four cities will have 
representation in the new institution. 


The output of the electrical industry 
during 1921 totaled 43,100,000,000 kw. h. 
energy of which 26,000,000,000 kw. h. was 
derived from fuel and 17,000,000,00 kw. h. 
from water power, according to the “Elec- 
trical World.” The total amount of fixed 
capital investment in electric light and 
power companies is figured at $4,600,000,- 
000, showing an increase of $2,310,000,000 
in ten years. Gross revenues of these 
companies for 1921 was $933,950,000, or 
$51,000,000 more than in 1920. 

The mid-year statement of the Discount 
Corporation of New York reflects steady 
development of the open discount market 
and the establishment of the dollar as a 
world currency. This corporation has dis- 
counted and distributed among investors 
in the past 36 months an aggregate of 
$4,621,512,610 of bankers’ acceptances and 
approved trade acceptances, more than 85 
per cent. of which was based upon export 
and import business. 


Complaints received by him from in- 
vestors in fraudulent stock-promoting 


schemes and from bucket shop victims in 
every State in the nation indicated that 
“Wolves of Wall Street,” as he termed 
them, had robbed their victims of $750,- 
000,000 since the close of the war, says 
District Attorney Banton of New York. 
Customs receipts for the fiscal year just 
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ended, Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Dover reports, amount to $356,443,387, 
an increase of $48,418,285 over last year, 
and the highest in 133 years. The highest 
previous year in the history of customs 
was in 1910, when receipts amounted to 
$338,683,459. 

Pig iron production in June, according 
to the Iron Age, was 2,361,028 tons. or 
78,701 tons per day, against 2,306,679 tons 
in May, or 74,409 tons per day. 


- 
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International 











HE Hague Conference seems destined 

to end in failure for the same reasons 
that caused the failure of the Genoa Con- 
ference—the Soviet demand for credits. 
At Genoa Tchicherin demanded a $1,000,- 
000,000 credit, and the conference failed 
when Europe’s Premiers told him it was 
impossible. Litvinoff, now representing 
Russia at the Hague, asks credits totaling 
$1,600,000,000 as a condition for Moscow’s 
recognizing Russia’s obligations—with a 
moratorium. The deplorable state of 
Russia’s finances was revealed when Lit- 
vinoff presented figures prepared by the 
Finance Ministry at Moscow. These 
figures show that since the Genoa Confer- 
ence, when M. Tchicherin boasted that the 
Russians were beginning to put their house 
in order, the circulation of paper money 
has more than doubled. Of 280,000,000,- 
000,000 rubles in circulation, 85,000,000,000,- 
000 were issued in June, 65,000,000,000,000 
in May and 45,000,000,000,000 in April. 
Because of the many inconsistencies in the 
Russian statement, the experts doubt the 
value of any of their figures, and point out 
that the only way to know the truth is to 
investigate in Russia. So far, all discus- 
sions end in an endless chain of proposals 
and counter proposals, but the obstacles to 
be overcome seem insurmountable. The 
British and other delegations say they can- 
not make recommendations to their bankers 
to let Russia have money and credits until 
Russia shows a disposition to make good 
its obligations and proceed along lines 
which will insure the stability of invest- 
ments. 


England—The British Government has 
decided to adopt a “hands off” policy in 
regard to the Irish situation. Eamon de 
Valera, not able to accomplish his aims 
by means of the ballot, is attempting to 
force his will on the people through 
force, but his followers have been 
severely beaten in several engagements 
in and around Dublin and the indications 
are that the supporters of the Treaty 
with Great Britain and Irish Free 
States are well able to cope with the 
situation without the aid of Great 
Britain. 

The “Economist” reports a slight in- 
crease in whole prices of commodities, 
its index number rising by 17 points, to 
4389. This, it is pointed out, is 130 points 
above the lowest point this year, which 
was at the end of February. It looks 
as if the first half of 1922 has witnessed 
the end of the long and severe price fall 
which began about two years ago. 

Unemployment is showing a small de- 
crease, the latest figures placing the 
number at 1,434,000. An attempt by the 
British Communist Party to affiliate 
itself with the Labor Party was turned 
down by the latter, owing to the 
former’s connection with the Soviet 
Government of Russia. 
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France—The French point of view re- 
garding France’s war obligations to the 
United States was outlined in the French 
Senate on the eve of the departure of M. 
Parmentier, Director of Capital at the 
Ministry of Finance, by Premier Poincare 
in answer to interpolations. It was pointed 
out that, while France owes the United 
States $3,300,000,000, she also owes Great 
Britain $2,550,000,000. For France to pay 
these sums within twenty-five years at an 
interest rate of 4%4 per cent. she would be 
obliged to pay annually a sum equivalent to 
1,528,000,000 gold marks. However, in 
accordance with the plan of the Repara- 
tions Commission France will receive only 
1,040,000,000 gold marks. M. Parmentier’s 
argument, therefore, will be that if 
France is required to pay she will be 
treated worse than Germany, with the 
conclusion that she is expected to pay 
Germany’s debts. 

Germany—Passing weeks make in- 
creasingly clear the misfortune rep- 
resented by the inability of the bankers’ 
committee to make progress with plans 
for a German reparations loan. Since 
the bankers reported, German marks 
have broken to a new low at .18 of a 
cent. Reports that the Government 
had notified the Reparation Commission 
that it was unable to meet the next pay- 
ments caused almost a panic on the 
stock exchange. Industrial and other 
stocks rose as rapidly as the mark fell. 
Developments since the assassination of 
Foreign Minister Rathenau, the dem- 
onstrations proceeding in various parts 
of the country against the Monarchists, 
and the ever-pressing burden of repara- 
tions are leading to a new crisis that 
will test severely the stability of the 
present Government. The opinion pre- 
vails that the German financial leaders 
have clung to the theory that the safest 
and quickest way to avoid further rep- 
aration obligations and to compel the 
Allies to step in and reorganize Ger- 
many’s financial system is to “let the 
mark go to smash.” 

Russia—The Baltic States and Poland 
have declined to accept Russia’s proposal 
for a disarmament conference. 
analyzing the replies of the various nations 
in an article in the Pravada, attributes 
their action to the iflfluence of French 
militarism. 

According to Soviet estimates, there will 
be a surplus of grain this year, taking 
Russia as a whole, and the Soviet officials 
say it is probable that Russia will be able 
to export some grain as soon as the new 
crops are harvested. Advices from the 
American Relief Administration in Russia 
indicate that the 1922 harvest will be 
better than was expected a few months 
ago. 

An interesting development was the 
reported scaling down of the Russian 
currency by the elimination of four 
ciphers from the total of the ruble notes. 
Briefly, this scaling down is nothing but 
repudiation and it emphasizes the fact 
that the Soviet Government is in a 
precarious situation. It is estimated 
that the total of ruble notes is 75,000,- 
000,000,000 and the paring down process 
would reduce this to 7,500,000,000. 


Premier Lenin, on the advice of phy- 
sicians, will devote his endeavors exclus- 
ively to reorganizing a community farm of 
200 acres near Moscow. The only visitors 
will be artists, writers, and personal 
friends. 





















opportunities. 


and corporate trusts. 





6 Beas New York Trust Company offers 
to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those cn- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,500,000 


100 BROADWAY 
57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


(Continued from page 398) 


The demand for copper continues to 
expand from month to month. Of par- 
ticular significance is the announcement 
that the Copper Export Association is 
prepared to call for payment next month 
$3,000,000 of its 1923 bond issue and 
$6,000,000 of its 1924 issue, both of which 
were based on surplus stocks of the 
metal held for sale abroad. The bond 
issue, offered in February, 1921, was 
originally secured by 400,000,000 pounds 
of copper, and of this amount only 180,- 
000,000 pounds now remains unsold. The 
copper stocks, like the rails, have held 
very well during recent unsettled ses- 
sions. They are still cheap enough to be 
bought to hold for substantially higher 
prices, with particular emphasis on such 
stocks as Anaconda, Chile, Cerro de 
Pasco, Kennecott, Inspiration, Miami, 
Ray and Utah. 

In the industrial group the outlook is 
not so clear as in the rails and the cop- 
pers. But there are certain guides to 
speculative operations. For instance, it 
is known that activity is pronounced in 
the automobile and iron and steel trades, 
while the building industry is also in the 
prosperity limelight. 

Studebaker has held its own against 
the downward movement on recent days 
of weakness in the industrial list and 
actually has succeeded in reaching new 
high levels. In view of this action it 
may be confidently assumed that a div- 
idend increase is not far off; and earn- 
ings are sufficiently large to justify a 
payment large enough to send the stock 


to considerably higher prices. Maxwell 
Motors is living up to earnings pre- 
dictians made earlier this year, and as 
soon as the remainder of its notes are 
cleared off, dividends will, in all prob- 
ability be started on the “A” stock, 
which is entitled to 8 per cent. General 
Motors has definitely turned the corner; 
the sales of its Cadillac, Buick, and 
Chevrolet divisions are particularly 
gratifying. : 

In view of the expected favorable 
action by the Government authorities 
with reference to the steel mergers 
which have for some time been hanging 
fire, the steel shares again appear to be 
a buy. Steel common, Crucible, Lack- 
awanna, Bethlehem, Republic, and Mid- 
‘vale will likely have their share of at- 
tention in the fall market. 

And the building boom also has, of 
course, a favorable bearing upon the 
iron and steel industry. But the stocks 
more particularly tied up with the build- 
ing activity are such issues as National 
Lead, Certain-Teed Products, Allied 
Chemical & Dye (through its ownership 
of the Barrett Co.), U. S. Realty & Im- 
provement, International Cement, and 
American Linseed. 

Other industrial stocks and specialties 
which appear to be headed for higher 
prices in the fall are Sears-Roebuck, 
Central Leather, American Hide & 


Leather preferred, Goodrich Rubber, 
Mullins Body, Westinghouse Electric, 
American Can, Endicott-Johnson, and 
American Cotton Oil. 




















The Art of Earning 
Dividends 
Is Inseparable 
From the Art of 
Management 


THEREFORE 


Directors, Stockholders and 
Executives of large industrial 
corporations are reading, i 
constantly increasing num- 
bers 


INDUSTRIAL 
MANAGEMENT 


The Engineering Magazine 


For by so doing they know 
what points to look for in the 
management of the properties 
in the success of which they 
have a lively dollars-and-cents 
interest. 


Just Now the 


Supreme Question 


before the men of Industry is 
How to Get Lower Costs, a 
subject in which the editorial 
program of Industrial Man- 
agement will major through- 
out this year. 

No man with executive, managerial or 
financial responsibilities can read the 
large number of telling and_ timely 
articles on tested methods of waste 
elimination and cost reduction which will 
appear in coming issues without finding 
himself wonderfully better equipped for 


the industrial and business battles of 
1922. 


A subscription now may prove 
to be one of the best invest- 
ments you ever made. Where 
shall we send your copy? In- 
dicate, please, on the coupon 
below, and start us to work- 


ing for you AT ONCE. 


THE ENGINEERING MAGAZINE Co., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 
Send me Industrial Management every 


month for a year. I shall remit the sub- 
scription price ($3.00) within 30 days. 
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By Robert L. Smitley 


is appears that much better results 
may be obtained through evolution 
than through revolution. Evolution 
consists of living up to convention and 
then bettering the convention. Inas- 
much as it is a matter of convention 
at this time of year to suggest vaca- 
tion reading, it would be a laxity of 
duty not to suggest good business read- 
ing during the vacation months of Au- 
gust and September. 

The writer appreciates that vacation 
implies relaxation. Therefore, the sug- 
gestions which follow do not call for 
a severe strain on the mentality; and 
furthermore it is fallacious to believe 
that enjoyment can be derived only 
from detective—or love stories. 

So, in packing up the kit bag, it is sug- 
gested that three or more of the follow- 
ing books be included: 


Our Eleven Billion Dollars, by Rob- 
ert Mountsier. The author—or his 
publishers—affirms that this is “the 
only book that concisely, yet ade- 
quately summarizes in popular form 
the facts and figures underlying the 
business situation to-day.” This may 
be a little exaggeration but neverthe- 
less there is much truth in what is said 
about this book. 


The Manhood of Humanity, by 
Count Korzybski, is as delightful a 
book as could be found, because it is 
constructive in its development of 
thought. One of the interesting phases 
of discussion is the relation between 
science and our living standards. That 
science has progressed in geometrical 
ratio, while politics, economics, reli- 
gion, etc., have only progressed in 
arithmetic ratio, is suggested as a cause 
for the difficulties of living which we are 
under to-day. 


The Mind in the Making, by Profes- 
sor Robinson, is another very easy 
book to read, on what sounds like a 
difficult subject but which is not. H. 
G. Wells consumed two large volumes 
in his “Outlines of History,” but in a 
few hundred pages the author has com- 


pressed the outline of thought of three © 


thousand years. Dr. Frank Crane high- 
ly endorsed this book—if that is any 
reason to think better of it—and in 
this case he wisely commented on the 
fact that people who are able to write, 
such as is this author, are now writing 
for the multitude rather than the small 
circle of intelligensia. The reading of 
what this book has to offer is very 
likely to have a complete and changed 
effect upon your method of thinking. 


The Work of the Stock Exchange, 
by J. Edward Meeker. Do not be 
alarmed. You may skip the chapters 


on clearing methods; for these are 
hard. The remainder of the book is 
written in a manner which makes the 
easiest possible reading. The stock 
exchange has always been a mystery to 
the average business man. There is 
nothing mysterious about it and Mr. 
Meeker describes the types and func- 
tions of the floor-trader, the special- 
ist, the commission broker and the odd 
lot dealer in a manner which leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


Vacation Suggestions 
Other vacation suggestions are: 


Mexico and Its Reconstruction, by 
Chester L. Jones. 

Our Railroads Tomorrow, by Edward 
Hungerford. 

Herbert Hoover—The Man and His 
Work, by V. a 

My Memories of Highty Years, by 
ge ad Depew. 

H. faeviee—t Biography, by 

Pi Kennan. 

In One Man’s Life—Biography of T. 
N. Vail, by A. B. Paine 

History of the Soutbare Pacific Rail- 
road—Daggett. 

A History of Commerce, by Olive Day. 





Application of Commercial Law 


“Commercial Law Cases,” two vol- 
umes, by Hugh Babb and Harold L. 
Perrin, published by George H. Doran 
Co., New York, ($7.50). A combination 
in one work of the text and case-book 
method of teaching law. Each section 
is prefaced by a brief, lucid statement of 
the point of law about to be treated; 
then follow digested decisions, showing 
the application of the principle. Both 
the authors are practising lawyers. Pro- 
fessor Perrin is head of the Law De- 
partment, at the College of Business 
Administration and at the College of 
Secretarial Science in Boston Univer- 
sity. Professor Babb is Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Law at the College of Business 
Administration, Boston University. 


* * * * 


Library Statistics 

The Special Libraries Association, with 
headquarters in Washington, D. C., has 
performed a valuable service in publishing 
the “Special Libraries Directory,” edited 
by Dorsey W. Hyde. Representing the 
results of the most complete survey of its 
kind made to date, it is far more than the 
term “directory” implies, for it tells some- 
thing of the history and remarkable growth 
of the special library movement, which is 
little more than ten years old. It lists the 
names, addresses and librarians of 1,300 
specialized libraries, both geographically 
and by subject classification. There are 51 
different fields covered, from Advertising 
and Business to Science and Technology. 
There is interesting data on the number 
and scope of the books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, circulars, clippings, and docu- 
ments in more than 400 special libraries. 
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That’s Different 
Times were hard and bill collectors 
came nearly every day to see Ole. This 
annoyed him very much. Every time a 
collector came he threw up his hands, 
shook his head and talked Norwegian. 
One day a mowing machine collector 
called and found another collector ahead 
of him, also trying to get money from Ole. 
“l’ye been working on him for nearly an 
hour, but the poor fellow can’t understand 
- a word of English,” said the first collector, 
“so there’s no use wasting any more time 
on him.” 

“That’s too bad,” returned the other. 
“T wanted to tell him that as I was coming 
up the road one of his cows broke through 
the fence and is—” 

Before he could say another word, Ole 
jumped three feet from the ground and 
shouted, “By yiminy yumpup, var she go?” 
and disappeared down the road in a cloud 
of dust.—$5 prize to H. G. Perry, 1306 So. 
Elwood St., Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

* * * 


The Right Spirit 

Jenkins, a very thoughtful business man, 
sent a jar of brandied peaches to his old 
friend Jones, who was convalescing from 
a long illness) A few days later he 
received the following message from 
Jones: 

“Peaches received. Doctor won’t let me 
eat them, but I certainly do appreciate the 
spirit in which they were sent.”—$1 prize 
to Carl R. Switzer, 940 Middle Drive, 
Woodruff, Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

* * * 
The Professional Comeback 

Mr. Bailey stamped into Lawyer Burke’s 
office and demanded advice. 

“If someone’s dog gets into my chicken 
coop and kills my chickens the law says 
I can collect from the owner in full, does 
it not as 

“It certainly does,” replied Burke. 

“That’s just what I wanted to know. 
Your terrier just killed several of my prize 
eee rns, and it will cost you $10.00 
damages.” 

He paid. 

The first of the following month Mr. 
Bailey received a bill from his lawyer “For 
Professional Services Rendered, $10.00.”— 
$1 prize to R. T. Kline, 2541 Sheridan Ave., 
Norwood, Ohio. 

* * * 
Fooled 

Young boy (seeking a job in a printing 
office)—“Am I too late?” 

Owner of printing office—“Too late! 
What do you mean?” 


“Why,” from the boy, “for that job 


you had advertised.” 

7 never advertised for help in my 
Printing house.” 

The boy—“What does this sign say? 
1 PRINTING!’ "—$1 prize to Ardale 

-. Cross, P. O. Box 151, Dexter, Maine. 








Meet obstacles — or 
meet fatlure. 


ok * 
We are now in the 
man-age. Learn to 


be a man-ager. Then 
you can command 
your own salary. 

. 2 


A good executive ts 
one who can get 
things done peace- 
ably at a profit. 

* * 


You have no tdea 

how big the other 

fellow’s troubles are. 
* * 


Saying “No,” usually 
extolled as a virtue, 
can, in business, be- 
come a vice. Prog- 
ress most often 
comes from saying 
“Yes, 
* * 


It is better to err on 
the side of initiative 
than inactivity. 

* x 


The man who wins ts 
he who holds on 
until he can hold on 
no longer—and then 
doesn’t give up. 
* * 

The best executive ts 
the one who can de- 
velop the best that is 
in others. 


A THOUSAND 


reader as “not only practical but of incalculable value”). 


The best day for do- 
ing your best is the 
one that comes seven 
times a week. 

x * 


How you spend your 
own time will ulti- 
mately regulate how 
you will spend your 
time at work—high 
up or low down. 


2 a 
Pull a creditable load 
and you'll need no 
“pul (a 

* * 


Her whistle can 
make a. lot of noise, 
but it’s her propeller 
that pushes a steamer 
forward, 

* * 


A business, like an 
automobile, has to be 
driven, in order to 


get results. 
* * 


Notice that two- 
thirds of “Promo- 
tion” consists of 
“motion.” 

* * 


To salesmen: Use 
your shoes or let 
someone else fill 
them. 

s ¢ 


Keep your eye on the 





ing. 


clock—in the morn- - 
















Play the game, and, 
win or lose, be game. 
- is 


The whole philoso- 
phy of life can be 
summed up in two 
little words: Be 
kind. 
* * 

Dowt forget until 
too late that the busi- 
ness of life is not 
business, but living. 


Do more than you 

are paid for. Some 

day you will collect. 
* * 


Don’t condemn all 
capitalists. You may 
be one some day. 

e « 


The fellow who isn’t 
fired with enthusiasm 
is apt to be fired. 

* * 


Which can you be 
likened to tn your or- 
ganization, a drop of 
oil that helps to make 
things run smoothly, 
or a grain of sand 
that tends to hurt the 
gears? 


When ina fix, sweat- 

ing will get you far- 

ther than swearing. 
e:..% 


The highest form of 
salesmanship is noth- 
ing but service. 


FLASHES OF COMMON SENSE 


in this new de luxe book, by B. C. Forbes, Editor of Forbes 
Magazine, and author of “Men Who Are Making America” 
(described by one reader as “the outstanding business book of 
our generation”) and “Keys to Success” (described by another 


Richly 


bound in flexible binding, stamped in gold. Price $2 postpaid 


anywhere. 


Ten copies for $18; 


Twenty-five copies for $37.50. 


Here’s a book worth reading, worth owning, worth giving! 


ORDER NOW AND GET COPY OF FIRST EDITION! 


Forbes Magazine, Book Dept., 


120 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


(Forbes 7-22-22) 


newest book 


Please send de _— copy of B. C. Forbes’ 
calle 
Thousand Thoughts on Life and Business,” 


“Forbes Epigrams—A 


soon as first edition is published. I enclose 


$2 in payment; 


I will Le ag on receipt of 


bill after you deliver the boo 


(Write Name, Address and Business Connection 
on Margin Below) 











Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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iB the summer months, do our 
great factories close their 
doors, do the turbines stop and 
the giant engines of industry 
cease because of the change in 
temperature? Are national and 
city improvements set aside, and 
great engineering feats post- 
poned until the fall? Yet they 
often tell us about the lighter 
reading for the hot-weather 
hours; they would have us be- 
lieve that the sun’s rays make 
dullards of us all and that big 
achievements wait on the 
weather reports. 


Science, invention, engineer- 
ing and industry—the four part- 
ners who carry on the business of 
world progress — recognize no 
seasons. They move on step by 
step, week by week, discovering 
new products and methods. And 
the printed record of this prog- 


ress — SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN—is just as indispensable in 








August as it was in March and 
will be in November. As fast as 
our inventors, our engineers and 
our business men make history 
the facts are immediately re- 
corded in SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN. 


Apply it as you wili—in the 
daily progress of your own busi- 
ness, or the grasp of events at 
home or in Shanghai, or as a 
monthly guide in the world’s 
laboratories and workshops, or 
for personal account of men who 
do big things—there are a dozen 
reasons why you need this 
magazine. 


The change to a monthly has 
brought the subscription cost 
from $6 to $4, at the same time 
greatly increasing the number of 
reading pages and the world- 
wide scope of the magazine. You 
cannot afford to be without the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 


And here’s your proof. The August issue contains signed articles by Secretary 
Hoover, General Pershing and Maj. Gen. Squier, Dr. Whitney, Director of G. E. 
Research Laboratories ; the Geological Survey's hazardous tasks ; the work of laying 
submarine cables, by Lt. Col. Chandler; Dr. Gradenwitz on Self-steering Vessels. 
In all 66 articles and Monthly Notes of 13 scientific Departments. 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Munn & Co., 233 Broadway, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to the new monthly “Scientific American” for one year, 
for which I enclose $4.00, or for 3 months for which I enclose $1.00. 


Forbes 
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AnhouroradayinaTwin- 
Six is literally a different 
kind of an hour or a day. 


How profoundly that dif- 
ference affects their daily 
experience only Twin-Six 
owners can appreciate. 


TWIN-SIX SPECIAL 


Theirs is a type and kind 


of enjoyment set apart. 


They rise above the ordi- 
nary exigencies of motor- 
ing into a sphere of special 
ease and security peculiar 
to the Packard Twin-Six. 


The price of the Twin-Six touring is $3850 at Detroit 
The price of the new Single-Six five passenger touring is $2485 at Detroit 


The new Single-Six conveys an instant and vivid conviction of value so very great as to be 
almost epochal. Packard Trucks are known for unequaled durability and low ton-mile cost 


PACKARD 
TWIN-SIX 
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The Power Rakiad 
“Old Bullion” 


FREDERIC W. STEVENS GARRARD COMLY 
W. EMLEN ROOSEVELT HENRY A. CAESAR 
ROBERT WALTON GOELET FREDERICA. JUILLIARD 
D P.K RIDLEY WATTS 

ARWIN PF’. KINGSLEY CHARLES A. CorLiss 
CHARLES CHENEY HERBERT K. TWITCHELL 
WILLIAM FELLOWES MORGAN PeErRcy H. JOHNSTON 
ARTHUR ISELIN EDWIN S. SCHENCK 


It is a tradition of this bank that its directors 

are in intimate contact with its activities. They 

meet at the bank every week and go thoroughly 
into its affairs 


A commercial bank—performing every function of a bank __ 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


GHEMIGAL 


NATIONAL 


BAN K 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
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